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The Shape of Things 


APTURE OF ROSTOYV IS THE 


THE RUSSIAN RI 
front for a long time. It 


pollu ll Signincance 18 at icast as great as its mult 


importance, for at a very inopportune moment for Hitler 


‘ ) ] 
over Russia is alt idy won. Morcover. it sounds a loud 


warning to Tokyo to pro 1 cautiou From a military 
I 
point of \ the Sov indicates the ability of 
the Red Army te take the oft ve eve h much of 
its strength bsorbed in h ng the fut Ger 
tta in M Ow ft on. Rost is the fir I I 
i R ‘ cit ty I | I | l lers Wh h 
ve | for eva It is n ju oth 

( ] pnr 1S¢ 1} B rlit CX] LNAulor | 1) 
str to the whole of h rn R With 
out it the Reschsu can neither start a drive toward the 
Caucasus oil ! no! elop n offensive to rd 
Astral l { \ NV con mication bet w« 1) 


I Wa ( ( { lit th total d tf tion of 
Ri iS a punishr t for civilian rs: thei 
version ascribed it to Russian numerical s iperiority This 


explanation is hard to reconcile with pre vious Claims of 


THE BATTLE OF THE LIBYAN DESERT IS STILL 


raging as Ww write, and details of thy fivhting are ob 
é 
; ; : : 
scured by clouds of sand and censorsh The most recent 


rr ports trom Li naon and Cairo are not ex 


ing, for they admit that the Axis for 


ictly encourag 


> have re aptur d 


Sidi Rezegh and broken through the corridor which the 
British had establish 1 between that plac and Tobrul 


This may mean that som« part of General Rommcel's 
panzer divisions will be able to escape to the west from 
the pocket in which the British have been seeking to 
round them up and destroy them totally. As a result the 
Germans and Italians might succeed in establishing new 
lines where they could hold out until reinforced. The 
possibilities of a rapid British advance on Tripoli would 
then vanish, and the mobile columns which the British 


have sent out far to the west of the main fighting zone 
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v 1 | ve to be recalled. However, in this Finland. What were the Nazi purposes in pr ; foures t 
desert posit irfare fortunes sway rapidly, and this show? Von Ribbentrop vehemently denied oeceure 
ral ( ham still has fresh reserves to was the prologue to a peace offensive, and it ma viation 
, y vet su 1 in pinning down th he was speaking the truth for once, though onl £ tte On 
Phe | retain command of the air, and their the essential basis for such an offensive—conclu sulted it 
paratively short, tory over Russia—is still lacking. The Naz oil to Sy 
\ Axis are extended and threatened at Secretary insisted that Russia was complete! orts 
a dozen points. ? and then attempted to reconcile this “fact” \ , neg 
n sity for an extension of the anti-Comintern trol 
THE BASIE HANDICAP OF THE AXIS IN suggesting once again that ‘bolshevism’’ and e ou! 
Not \ is British domination of democracy” were exactly the same thing. In othe: whether 
ra ns with Italy. Som pply ships no doubt the puppets were being enlisted for a war ag R 4 
| of losses must West, a point which was made still clearer by th tei 
t th. Moreover, the terminal ports in both Italy and tion of von Ribbentrop’s choicest invective for P H tle 
\frica ar ffering from increasingly heavy air attacks. Roosevelt. We hope the State Department has 1 
There is only one remedy for this situation, and that is imong those signing on the dotted line was S; IN OF] 
iption of the French flect and such bases as that Japan was present with a couple of its own | 9" ~ 
Bizerta. Official Vichy reports of the interview between on leash. 
» n 
P n and Goring say that ‘acts not words’’ will be the 
future keynote of collaboration. According to Swiss THE REAL REASON FOR THE CONFER! ei 
t rts, the N re insisting that such acts must include in Berlin was, we suspect, a hope that the constr rs 
I » naval convoys for Axis ships supplying Africa, of the New Order in Europe could be hastet a 
transit facilities for Axis troops in French North African exhibition of the blueprints. Although Hitler ts im 
bases with French arms assuring their protection, and a great deal of economic aid from the occupied P 7 
defense by French troops subject to German command torics, he is not getting enough to keep his war n ne 
of the Atlantic coast from Bordeaux to the Spanish rolling at top speed. He has to contend with a g: . 
fron ng Nazi troops for service elsewhere. shortage of man-power in both industry and tl - | 
s| jwo, it is said, would be the immediate Even if we discount Russian claims, German | "ed 
! f all French prisoners and reduced restrictions Russia must be very large, and the end is not a 
on movements of persons and goods between occupied Great numbers of men have been drafted fr we 
fun ipied France. The urgency of such an agrce- various Axis allies for the eastern front and been a — 
1 Get point of view is enhanced by the the most dangerous tasks. Their morale, never hig ’ 4 
Far Eastern situation, for tl iddition of the French further deteriorated. Rumanians and Hungaria: - 
navy to tl Axis forces would check the dispatch of eyeing each other belligerently and cannot be tru ; 
British naval reinforcements to Singapore. With Gen- cooperate, while the Slovakian regiments are said t 7 
eral Wey 1 liquidated and trusted collaborationists been sent home because so many of the men d¢ ee 
taking rge at key points in the colonies, hopes that Another Nazi problem ts to find technicians and w ne 
Pétain will continue to stand firm on the armistice con- to reap the rich harvest of Russian resources over THE LC 
fading. Recent British and Russian successes von Ribbentrop licked his lips. In these circumst ” : 
f m an argument for caution, but the men of Vichy the Nazis must try to establish the belief that ; ven 
h 1 ) moral capital invested in a Nazi victory New Europe ts an unassailable fat accom pli and . ‘ , 
that incr r Axis troubles may make an increase in suade millions of unwilling slaves that they had better rheee 
their stake appear imperative renounce all hope of liberation and accept their | fn. ie 


’ »* self and 


VICHY FRANCE WAS NOT INCLUDED IN THE THAT OLD FONDNESS FOR FRANCO still Be 2°“¢J 


+} 
1 ° e r tne 
iow staged at Ber last w it will no seems to play a part in American and British | 
i , , ‘ - ‘ . ; } aye 
doubt offered a supporting role in the next perform- toward Spain. Since last April figures on our exports 
1’ | ! | 5 differ 
if it pa the preliminary collaboration tests. The abroad have been kept a secret to spare the State De 7 
prod 1 by von Ribbentrop combined tragedy partment public protest against shipments of oi! 
; ; ae are justi 
» far for if the spectacle of such states as Croatia, other war materials to Japan, Spain, and other countries led 
. . . r I ue 
Hungary, and Rumania pretending to exercise friendly to the Axis. PM in New York recently rev , 
‘ / €] ( | 
richly comic, there was a tragic note in the secret figures on oil shipments to Spain, whi 
the presence of representatives of countrics with such cluded some unusually large amounts of aviation 
ry? i he , . - &' \ 
past records of democratic government as Denmark and cating oil. The Treasury, which has charge of expot to 
hut 
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‘ures through the customs, hastencd to explain, under 


sure from the State Department, that the figures for 


ition lubricating oil represented an error on the part 
own officials. But the revelation of the figures re- 
ed in the revocation of all licenses for the export of 
Spain. Unfortunately, it is now learned that these 
rts will be resumed as soon as the State Department 


egotiated a new agreement with Franco for stricter 
| of shipments to prevent leaks to the Axis. It 1S 
our diplomats realized that supplies sent to Spain, 
ther transshipped or not, help the Axis by kecping 
Spain’s economic machinery in running order for th« 


of its own iron ore, manufactures, and foodstuffs 


Hitler and Mussolini. 


N OFFERING HIS SERVICES TO A COMMUNIST 


e civil rights are in jeopardy, Wendell Willkie has 


na brand of courage and good faith that is rare 


1 


among the best of our statesmen. As counsel to 


} 


um Schneiderman, a California Communist leader, 


} 
} 


ie will argue before the Supreme Court for the 


sal of a shocking miscarriage of justice. The case 1s 
In applying for citizenship seventecn years ago 
Schnciderman did not tell the authorities that he was a 
inist. They did not ask him, and there was at that 

law preventing a Communist from becoming a 

n. Since 1939, however, two lower courts have 


} 


d the revocation of Schneiderman’s citizenship on 


isis of a law passed a decade after his application 
made. The 

1 prompt reversal is in order. In his article in this 
Arthur M 


to rise abt 


danger in such a procedure 1s obviou 


Schlesinger, Jr., points to Willkic's 
We partisan politics in defense of na- 


interests; by 


coming to the aid of Schneiderman, 


kie has given timely confirmation to Mr. Schlesin- 


THE DECISION AGAINST THE “ANTI-OKIE” 
in California presents the interesting spectacle of 
supreme Court fervently unanimous in the result 
hed and bitterly divided on the method of reaching 
[hree opinions were delivered—one by Justice Byrnes 

r the majority, another by Justice Douglas for him- 
lf and Justices Black and Murphy, and the third by 
TT justice Jackson for himself. The hairs split betwecn them 
rather fine in the lay view, but between the caution of 
yority and the moving eloquence of the minoritics 
lifferences that may play a serious role in the future 
lopment of our constitutional law. On the one hand 
“self-restraint 


istices who believe that the recom 


nded to the court.in Stone’s AAA dissent must be ex- 
er 1 by progressives as well as conservatives. The 
ty wanted to hold the law unconstitutional without 


j , SO far beyond the needs of the immediate case as 





to shut the door on possible Congressional action in the 








I [ I 1 | 

ity with movi i’ elog ¢ 1 ti f oft 
man tO move from state t I t of nat 
citizenship which could i \ 

the minority’s views, but we cannot help seeing that the 


may be open to criticism as looking toward the very kind 
of “yudicial legislation” we critwizcd so bitterly wh 


Was exercised on tl other de of 


THE TWO VETERANS PENSION BILLS NOW 
before the Senate Finance Committce are undoubted! 


bad, but th opposition to them has largely been based 


¢ » t y ’ , ’ — ’ ntl 
on the wrong reasons. There is nothing inherently vicious 
in the proposal to pay pcnsi dependent wid 
children, and par { 1 vetcrans. Nor is th 
request ror increased pensions for disabled vetcrans, of 
for the extension of the pen ns to veterans Of sixty 
five and over who are without ddcequate I ins OF support 
] ]! +] rn ; . r | 
Wwholiy with It ] CHICA In « 1} a Niwic I ed 
exists which can only be met ade yuatcly by the goverr 
ment. The fact that the cost may reach five to ten billy 


dollars during th ourse of the next century 1s irrelevan 


is indefensible is the singling out of veterans for special 


privileges not accorded to other loyal Americans, and 


niet } } + 4) } ‘ } } ) t 
complete disregard of the machinery which has been s¢ 


" tor provi 


i} LQ 


ling protection through the Social Security 
Act. Admittedly the act is inadequate as it now stand 


and should be revised, but even as it stands 


ib semicl 
il pr VIG 
the majority of veterans with protection in all of the 


; aAtan } . enh lees j ) 
categorics mentioned above ex ept disability. And vet- 


1 


erans are already receiving substantial disability allow 
with pension | 


lation, Congress should take immediate steps to see that 


all American are given the basi 


protection that most of them already cnyoy under the 


Social Security Act 


ONE REAR ADMIRAL W. H. P. BLANDY MADE 
a specch to a group of workers in Georgia recently. He 
spoke in part as follows 
You are all aware of recent cases in which men 
stopped work on defense projects because a few mis 
guided but determined local leaders induced them to 


place petty persor il benefits above the security of their 


country Pt e of 
work in h ppen here } It ir it sho ild come il out that 

1 1 1] ! 
any of these disloyal citizens shall approach you with 


f 
ride them out of 


any such 
town on a rail as if they were wearing swastikas on 


League called the 


The Workers’ Defens speech to 
the attention of the Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox, 


and demanded that the exuberant Admiral be dis iplined 


for his inflammatory remarks. The league pointed out 











was particularly dangerous in a state fa- 
ne Talmadge and the Ku Klux Klan. 
in reply, stated that the league had mis- 
understood Admiral Blandy’s remarks; he then went on 
to quote an “exact extract” from which we have taken 
the remarks given above; and he ended by saying, “With 


the ntiment thus expressed, I am in thoroughgoing 
a 

ALTHOUGH PUBLIC PRESSURE WAS STRONG 

him to refuse pardon to SIX convicted 

think that 

Klux Klan 


In considering 


en ugh to torce 
(,overnor Talmadge seems to 
the imprisoned members of the Ku 


merit comparison with Saul of Tarsus. 


the parole of these men, whose only crime was the flog- 


ging to death of a local drunk and the lashing of a union 


organizer, Talmadge took to the Scriptures and pointed 


out that the great evangelist had once been a flogger of 
slaves. St. Paul may have been a pretty rough character, 


but he repented; the Governor of Georgia, on the other 


i 


till proud of his own flogging exploits. “These 
men were trying to do the right thing,” he said; “I was 


i thing like this one time myself, but I got my man out 
in broad daylight,” as if to say that persons who beat 


ight should not be discriminated against. 
and it would not be a bad idea if 
his 


lalmadge, the daytime flogger, were allowed to join 


nightriding saints in Fulton County jail. 


— 


% 


CHILEAN NAZIS HAVE HAD A GOOD WEEK. 
(he death of President Pedro Aguirre Cerda removed 
one of South America’s foremost champions of the 
democratic idea and of the coordinated resistance of an 
entire hemisphere to Axis penetration. At the President's 
funeral Hitler's followers in Santiago were enabled to 
present the mourners with a neat contrast. “Crowds 
, ported the New York Time f, “opposite a 


German-owned florist shop where an enormous personal 


ithered, re 


Adolf Hitler for President Aguirre’s funeral 


reath from 4 


hibited. At least five yards in diameter, the wreath 


Wi ( 

has two swastikas in black and bears Herr Hitler’s name 

im lar gold letters.” If the tribute was pure Berchtes- 
iden in taste. it was delicacy itself compared with the 


, 


Good Neighbor to the north 


This was a widely disseminated 


that came from the 

via Henry R. Luce 
article in Tyme, written a week before, the burden of 
which was that President Aguirre’s retirement on No- 
mber 10 was the act of a man who was unable to carry 
he duties of his office in the face of politic al turmoil 
ind whose announced illness was merely a pretext to 
ist off his burden and spend “more and more time with 
red wine he cultivates.” Shocked at the extent to 
vhich this forced picce of irresponsibility played into 


the hands of the Nazis, President Roosevelt did what he 


The NA] | ( YN 





has always refused to do in the past: he apolog 






behalf of the government and the country for th 





ance of a private journal. We believe the Tzm: 











































be the “disgusting lie” the President said it was, secretary 
is setting a dangerous precedent when he undert ‘- 
account to foreign governments for the conduct ia 
American press. An apology from Time would |} oo 
in order and, coming from a free press, more effect iP 
fr 

> ; 

Ch 

THE AGREEMENT UNDER WHICH ARGENTINA th 
will sell its entire output of tungsten to the Unit« es 
cuts off the Axis powers from almost the last so ” 
raw materials in this hemisphere. Bolivia is alrea : seta 
livering all of its production of tin and tungsten 1 - 
country, and Brazil has pledged its entire export Ay he 
of manganese, bauxite, and commercial diamond ’ mt 
recent agreement with Mexico sets up arrangement am 
the absorption of Mexican oil and silver, and the st Soil 
ing of American troops in Dutch Guiana will assur ad 
continued flow of that colony's bauxite to this « lor 
Although no exclusive arrangement has been con Departn 
with regard to Chilean copper, recent American vers 
chases have been so heavy as virtually to sew Secretar 
entire production. Argentine mica and beryllium a: on ; 
only important strategic raw materials still outsid r aga 
scope of United States purchasing agreements. A n 
tina is not one of the principal producers of tut \y 
but the arrangement just concluded is significas ' 
cause half of its output had been going to Japan. 1 ir 
loss of this source of supply will be particularly s nd 
for the Japanese inasmuch as the “East Asia co-pros 
sphere” is almost completely lacking in the alloys th 
are indispensable for high-grade steel. eb 
O 

Call S bluff Vos 
alling Japan's Bluff} 

lren 
T LOOKS as if the United States had called Ja; as al 
bluff. Within twenty-four hours after Foreign M fueled b 
ister Shigenori Togo had rejected American proposal ‘h “i 







a Pacific settlement as fantastic, within forty-eight | 





Japan m. 





of bold talk from Tokyo about ‘purging’ Americat 







a acs te that we | 

fluence in the Far East, the Japanese Cabinet sudden! Dut 
. u 
and unexpectedly declared that it wanted to cont W : 
4 






negotiations. This announcement by the official Jap. 





Washing 






news agency, Domei, seems to have come as a com; 






only way 





surprise to our own State Department, which had ex: 








, pues : rascist a 
pec ted a flat no from Japan. Tokyo's about-face bear bi 
. r . . ’ r uD e 
reports in Washington that the chief purpose of the 
1 aga 


Kurusu mission was to determine whether we 1 





; America 


meant business or were just bluffing. Japan seems t 







tand an 





have decided that we are prepared to fight rather than 








able, bu 
make any further efforts at appeasement. ke ‘ 
oa , their bes 
There is good reason to believe that we owe th 
. , ' — into a pe 
creased firmness of our own government in the Far 1s 
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irageous stand on the part of China. It was only 
the visit to the White House by Ambassador Hu 
nd China’s Finance Minister, 
Hull called in Kurusu and Nomura 
resented them with a final offer that was 1 
an ultimatum. We believe that he was speaking 
great mass of the American people when he said 
ific settlement was possible only if Japan with- 
rom the Axis and took its troops out of China and 
China. There ts evidence that the State Departm« 
British embassy in Washington were prepared 
one more venture in appeasement when Mr. 
after the visit of the two Chinese, summoned 
White House 
preceded the ‘final offer” to Japan. 
peasement takes many guises. In this instance there 
en talk of “buying time.’ Amateur Machiavellis 
in our State Department were p 
fool the Japanese” for three months, by selling them 
1 other war supplies while we prepared for a final 
lown. In some quarters it was said that the War 
rtment had begged for three months more. The 
“limited agreement’ visualized by both 
tary Hull and Lord Halifax were four. The first, of 
was that we should be helping Japan prepare for 
second was the risk that after the 
less favorable 
r down than it is at third was that 
nts would seck to capitalize on this initial vic- 
1 try to obtain an extension of the “limited agree- 
re serious than any of the foregoing was the 
morale of the Chinese 
by a move that would appear to them as a“ 
One could hardly explain to the great mass of 
that we were cleverly deceiving the Japanese. 
verness might be unappreciated by a people whose 
lren have been maimed and cities destroyed by bombs 
of American materials and dropped from planes 
1 by American oil. Chinese faith in us was shaken 
lly enough by the inept excuse for the sale of oil to 
in made by the President in his Hyde Park speech— 
that we had to give it to them to keep them from seizing 
Dutch East Indies. 
believe that Japan’s sudden about-face when 
Washington was reconciled to war again proves that the 
way to avoid trouble in this contemporary world of 
aggressors is to be fully prepared to encounter 
ible. The Japanese, who have moved forward again 
ican weakness, call 1en we take a firm 
ind and prepare for war. War may indeed be unavoid- 
e, but so long as we remain firm the Japanes 
heir best to avoid it. They have mancuvered themselves 


to a position where they risk a domestic catastro 











. ] { 
vance tarther in | Asia | \\ I ) 
play for t ¢ ! 1 I 
about 1 
] ‘ 

H 1a trm t DCeI i Had a } 
attitud« been taken in 1947, th pan 1dVAal Tig 
have been halted iony ayo It is our disgrace that, despite 
1] or nobl nNaino 1 P f ' t +} . 
all OUF NODIc-sounding pre MouNnccmMcnts On th Wi 
ness of aggression, we waited until the beginnu 
A riict 19 | + lyayt ‘ +} ; ll w ' 
AAULUST, i to shut off the sale of all War su] pri ‘ 

m4 } , . } } } ] ‘ . . j 
Japan The embargo has hit Japan hard now; it would 
] =a + | ] +} P 1] ni f delay 
lave Hit wt hard then he only CONscqu Of delay ij 
been to give Japan a chance to build up stocks of 

Pe 

able war material, to extend its control over China, and 
to shake the faith of the Chines people im our sincer 

We believe that 1 fc esias’ samen eimded a 1 

C DCC (at no MMC AVFCCMCHS No aay 

tures in Machiavellianism, m playing for tim ‘ t 
to deter us from our main objective——checking Japanese 


aggression. Japan must withdraw from China—or cl 
The combined power of the British, the Dutch, th 


Chinese, the Russians, and ourselves is enough to make it 


do so, despite the European war. While maintaining 

firm stand, we must increase our shipments of supplics 
China. China has too long been the stepchild of lend 
lease. And the first step in greater shipments must be th 
sending of a few hundred more planes to defend t 

Burma road, China's lifeline. The friendship of 400,- 
000,000 people ts at stake, and it 1s time we really b 


to suit our actions in the East to our word 


Inflation Wins 


HE House's action in emasculating the price-control 

bill before adopting it shows clearly that Congr 
either does not want to prevent inflation or lacks any 
understanding of how to combat it. As it stands, the bill 
is not really an anti-inflation measure—as may be gleancd 
from the fact that commodity markets rose following its 
passage. Although a price administrator is to be ap 
pointed who would have authority to set a ceiling on 
commodity prices, he will have no power to enforce his 
decisions except through the time-consuming processes of 
the courts. The House eliminated a provision in the bill 
which would have given the administrator power to tssu¢ 
and revoke licenses to business concerns as a means of 
exercising control over their price policies. It also weak 
ened a provision which would have enabled the govern 
ment to buy and sell commodities directly in an effort 
to hold down prices. But the chief shortcoming of the 
bill is to be found in the fact that it does not provide a 
means for effectively controlling farm prices. The admin 
istrator is barred from establishing a ceiling on an agri 
} 


cultural product which ts lower than the highest of t! 


following three levels: (a) 110 per cent of parity (b) 





market price on October 1, 1941; (c) the average 


e for 1919-29. Since it would be impossible to keep 
> prices which enter into the calculation of parity from 
npathy with farm prices, it 1s doubtful 


price of most farm products would ever 
110 | | 
are excluded from control; and the whole price- 


r cent of parity. In effect, agricultural 


yntrol mechanism seems doomed to failure. 
[he Administration should not be blamed too harshly 
for its failure to rally its forces behind the stronger ver- 
bill in the early days of the debate. The coali- 
igainst the measure was too powerful even 
istute politician as Mr. Roosevelt to handle. 
in overwhelming majority of the Re publican 
ranized farm bloc, a group of Southern 
vinced that price-control meant 


sentatives of various speci il in- 


in rising commodity prices. 
‘presented, notably the farm- 

hey can gain from inflation. 

no political action 1s 

gainst a rising price level. 
ice-control bill most Congressmen 
were mercly giving their con- 


ld rise in prices such as has 


1 the tremendous explosive 


The i lA 1 | 


possibilities of inflation. For inflation is not 
homeopathic remedy which affects all classes of th 
lation equally. It is a harsh stimulant which | 
few but is highly dangerous to the majority. It i 
brings about a drastic readjustment in social 
nomic relationships—a change by which the ri 
most part, grow richer and the poor grow po 
while the farmers and certain groups of work 
achieve temporary gains in the early stages of 
tionary price rise such as we are experiencing n 
are bound to suffer later. The chief beneficiaries o: 
tion are the plungers—the speculator and the 
business man who has considerable resources. 71 
man, whether he is a white-collar employee, wag 
or farmer—without resources which enable him t 
—is bound to be caught by the spiraling cost ot 
The basic question at the moment is whether t! 
man—the kind of man who turned out by the 1 
1932, 1936, and 1940 to express his faith in Mr 
velt—will awaken to his danger in time to { 
Senate to adopt a price-control bill that will really 
prices. So far there is no evidence of such an ul 
popular opinion. But if the small man only knx 
bill is more important to him and his interests t 
other piece of domestic legislation that has b« 


Congress for many years. 


Are Intellectuals People? 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


Havana, November 26 

1 MAY seem a little late in the day to discuss the role 

of the intellectual in the world crisis. Hitler, one might 
think, had settled the question, if it was still in doubt, 
ind proved for all time that intellectuals are not beings 
inhabiting a world apart, separated by their learning from 
ponsibilities and penalties of ordinary men. So one 

ink. But the matter is not so easily disposed of. 
ipparently, are a bit slow at grasping cer- 
especially those that concern them. And 


} 
i 


t half days, here in the clear sunlight of 
ind writers have been dis- 


variously, and learne lly, 


ring is called a platica, which, properly de 


nversation. And this one, held at the invita- 
ban Commussion of Intellectual Coopera- 
1 a sort of informal aftermath to the 
ond conference of the Committees on 
peration of the Americas which met last 
ipants are a distinguished group repre- 


iclds of learning, many points of view— 


and most of the American republics. Among thet 
pily, are also several European scholars now in « 
the Americas. 

The main idea behind the platica was, I suspe 
create an atmosphere of pan-American friendship 
common interest; to demonstrate that the intelle 
weather is generally fair when good scholars get toge' 
But if this was its whole purpose, the hosts rec! 
without their guests. Ends of friendship have und 
edly been served, as is natural when intelligent a: 
sponsive people meet in surroundings so condu 
amiability. No one could sit in the charming ballro 
the Hotel Nacional, with the blue Atlantic just | 
the windows, and fail to find virtue in his fellows 
when they appear both wrong-headed and long-v 
But somehow, as the hours of speech-making hay 
on, delegates have turned more and more from t! 
subject of America in the World Crisis to that 
Intellectual in the World Crisis, and on this them 
have divided with a vehemence human beings s 
display unless, directly or indirectly, they are ta 


about themselves. 
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Civilization may rock toward possible ruin, politicians 


hreak old treaties or make new ones, soldiers fight, 





istings 


knit turtle-neck sweaters, mechanics turn « 


fit wings to airplanes; but intellectuals 


~ 


What ought they to do? What, in fact, can th 


what do 


rhaps they have no function whatever and sho ild 
n themselves as fragile luxuries, the ornaments 
ble society, doomed to be discarded while the 
survival or destruction is bloodily joined. Per- 
y have the most important and creative function 

function of providing a reservoir of trained 
from which may be drawn the higher strat- 

| final objectives of the entire struggle. Or perhaps 
ive still a third role to play: perhaps it is their 
iously to resist involvement in practical attairs, 

f pressing, to avoid passion and partisan commit- 

pursuing with single-minded devotion the dis- 

for which they are primarily equipped; pursuing 

1 the dogged hope that after the dust of political 

tary battle has settled, they may still be found at 

ks with their books around them. These are the 

; we have been discussing during the past three 

Havana, while Hitler's armies push toward Mos- 


his police hunt civilized men off the face of 


Irresponsibles, published in 


2 on May 18, 1940, Archibald MacLeish in- 


was not the practi 


famous essay The 


il interests of practic il 


world 


re chiefly menaced by the present 


t was the interests of the scholar that were at 


that WcCre¢ being destroyed. The SUDICC- 


} 1 P . 
mind and the forms of culture it has created 


nation or enslavement is the immediate, even 
| 


cal,’ concern of the intellectual—of him above 


But good scholars from many countries, espe- 


various Latin American countries, have risen in 
ting to deny this c neept and have insisted that 


llectual life can only be lived in an atmosphere 


hment from temporal struggles. It is lucky that 
Europeans are here. The doctrine of intellectual 

sm takes on a rather ghoulish aspect when ex- 
| in the presence of scholars who have been swept 
their countries. Some of the Europeans may also 
ing to a philosophy of detachment before the crisis 
invaded their libraries and classrooms. One or 
y even have tried to placate the forces of destruc- 


tures of appeasement. But most of them re- 


i 
the point at which exile became the only 
ve to surrender. The courageous speeches of 


\ t Storza and Henri Focillon, to name two of the 





riking, make the lofty gencralities of the “pure” 





sound not merely hollow and unreal but un- 


oo 


ibly close to intellectual collaboration with the 








common ene my. 








The Furoy } I i) The del 
from the I ited St sta Ss man against 
strategy of irsesponsibility. It must be said that their ay 
proach 1s less lofty and theoretical than that of most 


But th 


in eded a d 


Americas 
ve contributed something the plats 
of common-sense. Listening to their brief, rather caust: 
rather homely remarks, I have been impressed with 
fact that although the American scholar may, as Ma 
Leish charges, have failed to realize his high responsi! ilt- 
ties in the present crisis, he has at least refused to escapy 
into the more inaccessible regions of the intellect. H 
; :; 


scems inclined, on the contrary, to deprecate his rol 


I 
as intellectual and consider himself merely a human 
being plying a trade of which, in a time like the present 
he feels somewhat critical if not ashamed. While this 
attitude may also be destructive of a sense of profound 
dedication, it has the virtue of bringing the individual 
within earshot of the demands of his day. At least h« 
recognizes the duty of making his position clear rather 
than obscuring it in a cloud of eloquent generalitics 
When Joseph Wood Krutch introduced his remarks on 
the second day by the sardonic observation that ‘never 
had so many come so far to say so little,’’ he expressed 
a feeling which was phrased more mildly by several of 
his compatriots 


delegates from the South and Cen 
tral American countries, from Mc 


But it is among th 
xico and the Caribbean 
that the conflict has been most sharply engaged. Th 
against intellectual intervention 
were made by the reprcsentatives of those countr 

\ speech ; of German 
Arciniegas of Colombia, Fernando Ortiz of Cuba, Lou 

Dantes Bellegarde of Haiti, and Herminio Portell Vila 
of Cuba—all strongly supporting the activist position 
Their most effective and outspoken opponent was Jorg 
Manach, a colleague of Portell Vila’s at the Universit; 
of Havana. The “interventionists” launched a set of reso 
lutions so harmless in their phrasing that to refuse to sign 
ecame a political act of considerable boldness. Professor 
uban historian and vigorous anti-fascist, 
drew up the resolutions and thrust them into the debat« 


Some of the delegates who supported his general position 
deplored the move as a waste of energy or a source of 
possible ill-feeling. But some catalyst was needed to 
bring out of the fluid mass of oratory a few grains of 
realism and to force men to commit themselves for or 
against the doctrine of political responsibility. It was a 
fight worth making if only because it proved that in the 
end few of those present were willing to accept the full 


implications of intellectual neutrality 


Listening to the platica, I have thought, many times, 
of Lucien Benda. He was here in the spirit, though his 
body still lives in unoccupied France. I have thought of 


the treason 


was wrong, or p: 


tuals is not merely to break faith 


mo 
Lidl 


urtisan, by putting their 


l 


of the politicians, the men of in- 


The NA LION 


terest and passion. Their greater treason is to br 
with the truth by becoming nothing. It is this 
purity, the irresponsible aloofncess—that gives t 
and Mussolinis and Francos their chance to { 


master the minds of men. 


he Mote in Labor's Lye 


BY I. 


Washington, December 1 
T LAST Monday night's conference in the White 
House the President seems to have made a final 
effort to sidetrack demands from Congressional 
leaders for anti-strike legislation. Despite newspaper re- 
ports to the contrary, he did not favor compulsory arbi- 
tration, and Attorney General Francis Biddle was on 
hand to reinforce his views with the strongest kind of 
constitutional argument, though it did not prove strong 
enough for some of the Southern gentlemen present. In 
the hope of delaying action in Congress Mr. Roosevelt 
put forward a proposal for a meeting of labor and busi- 
ness leaders to work out a voluntary program for the 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes in defense in- 
dustries. This suggestion originated with Sidney Hill- 
man and Chairman William H. Davis of the Mediation 
Board and was broached publicly several days later by 
Philip Murray of the C. I. O. The letter sent out by 
Murray to all C. I. O. affiliates on Thursday contains 
substantially the idea advanced by the President. 

“Our specific concrete recommendation in lieu of re- 
pressive anti-labor legislation,” Murray wrote, “is that 
the President of the United States should immediately 
convene a national conference of representatives of labor, 
industry, and government looking toward the voluntary 
acceptance of a plan which will assure the peaceful solu- 
tion of industrial disputes and guarantee a maximum 
production for our national defense program. Such pro- 
would 


cedure 


protect the interests of America without 
necd of repressing labor. .” A plan that might 
vork “without the need of repressing labor’ was un- 
likely to meet favor with Smith or Cox, both of whom 
were at the White House gathering, and the President 
made little headway with it. ““Mr. President,” Ramspeck 
of Georgia is reported to have said, “I can’t be reelected 
in my district next year unless we pass legislation restrict- 
ing strikes.”’ Next year’s clections are still a long way off, 
and it may be doubted whether this is true, even in the 
poll-tax states. Ramspeck, nevertheless, voiced the feel- 
ing of a majority of members of the House. Mr. Roose- 
velt reluctantly agreed that some kind of legislation 


would have to be enacted. 


I 


7 
4 


. STONE 


What form that legislation takes remain 
but it seems safe to assume that it will not 
beyond the President's own preference, whi 
statutory establishment of the procedure followed 
Mediation Board until it ran aground in the capt 
dispute. It is possible that no legislation at all 
passed. Many factors are operating in labor’ 
against repressive anti-strike measures. The Sm 
Coxes are continually defeating their own pur 
proposing laws so drastic as to make the support 0: 
gressional middle-of-the-roaders improbable. B 
interests, which helped defeat the Connally plant 
bill earlier this year, are as hostile as labor 
pulsory methods which may operate against « 
well as labor. The testimony of Charles R. Hook 
National Association of Manufacturers was n 
cessful than Attorney General Biddle’s arguments 
vailing on Ramspeck and his colleagues to give 
idea of compulsory arbitration. 

The strategy of the Republican block will be to c1 
any measure supported by the Administration 
adequate, while carefully avoiding the risk of anta 
ing labor by putting forward more drastic proposals 
own. Mediation, whether voluntary or compulsory 


play a part in any system set up to settle labor dis 


but both C. I. O. and A. F. of L. leaders can threa 
boycott any new mediation board which is requir 
enforce measures endangering labor's fundamental r 
and hard-won recent gains. The fact that so many 
ferent proposals are before the House makes the 
of any one of them, even most of them, easier. T! 
pected settlement of both the rail and captive-min 
putes, and the fall in the number of strikes to very 
proportions, will also make the passage of serious 
strictions on labor more difficult. 

From labor's point of view the best of the mea 
before Congress is the bill sponsored by Senator B 
Minnesota and favored by the Senate Labor Comn 
William H. Leiserson of the National Labor Rel. 
Board seems to have had a hand in the framing ot | 
measure, though there is good reason to believe that 
did not father the one penalty provision. This woul 





OSILION 


perpetu 








The rest of the bill pre vides for a 





a strike 
otf period and mediation. Perhaps the worst, 
bor’s point of view, is the Connally bill, which 
les not only for seizure of a plant in the event of a 
it for return of the plant to the owner after 
ent of any wage disputes by a special board. The 
uld permit arbitration only of wage demands and 
cs that under temporary government operation 
all be no change in the terms or conditions of 
ment. This is a bill to encourage employer recal- 
> and bad working conditions. 

id many of the measures before Congress is the 
of freezing the status quo in labor relations. This 
; foreshadowed in the Mediation Board's captive- 

ision. The majority said “recommendations . . 
e made in the light of the principle that the 
ncy should not be used either to tear down or to 
ly stimulate the normal growth of unionism in 


industries.” The defense program is artificially 


the growth of monopoly 


standpoint of post-war reconstruction the only 


in industry, and 


on those enhanced monopoly influences is a 


} 1 , ] | 1 
ned labor movement. Thc princiy le which the 
Bee oa as 


| ; { iat ' B r roOh lay 7 1 ly 
i ‘ Mediation IOATG SOULHT tO lay GOWN IS social y 


More serious than any threat of bad legislation in 
continued unwillingness of labor leaders 
to deviate an inch from carrying on trade-union ‘business 
as usual.’ There ts no indication as yet that C. 1. O. or 


warring factions within each of them 


are ready to make the sacrifices necessary to end fratri- 
| } } ee ; , oe 
Claai Quarrels ind provide the all out effort to which 


they, like big business, pay lip service. What if Green and 
for ¢xam le, 


Murray, 


their own joint system for compulsory arbitration of all 


were to come together and set up 


jurisdictional disputes? What if they were separately of 


together to set up a central burcau for the study of de- 


fense production problems, from which constructive 


I 


sugecstions might be made? What if the C. I. O. were 


to accept the offer of labor advisory committees, instead 
of pouting about industry councils? The obstacles are 
WwW \] knowr but they 
, } 


1 1 
lcadership is as backward as business leadership in recog 


all spring from the fact that labor 


nizing the need for sacrifice and compromise In China 
and in Libya, before Moscow and Rostov, the future of 
free labor and of the world is at stake while our Jabor 
leaders say privately, “Of course, it would be a good 
or unity, but what about the United 


orkers’ Organizing Committee ... ? 


Can Willkie Save His Party? 


BY ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, Jr. 


TY 


HE Republican Party has failed to m«¢ 


asure up to 
the obligations of the crisis. Though individuals 
ive rejected the official line, the party, asa politi- 


| group, has steadfastly opposed almost every measure 


PI 
Congress to carry out a vigorous foreign policy, 
nerally by decisive majorities. It has systematically 
d, sabotaged, and obstructed the attempts of the 

inistration to work for the destruction of Nazism 

Ihe time has passed to ignore this fact in the cause of 

partisanship and national unity. The fact itsclf 1s 
lain and ominous: American conservatism, so far 

s organized politically, has been hostile to an ag- 

licy against Hitler. 

| 

The position of the Republican Party ts not out of line 

1 the historical probabilities. Indeed, it is the charac- 

position of conservatism confronted by the menace 


Hitler; 


ifter most conservative partics in other lands have 


only the Repul licans are assuming it som« 





€ r repudiated the position or become its victims. The 





ition itself should have surprised no one, except the 





perpetually surprised Marxists, whose theology requires 










to their Damascus vision of 
ss conspire toward war. The 
cxpericnce of Britain and France has amply indicated the 
pattern of the impact of fascism on democratic society. 
The business community in general has tended to favor 
appeasing Hitler, while the liberal partics have tended 

oppose him. In many respects the notions of the lib- 
crals as to how they should go about opposing Hitler 

cre naive and confused; but at least the intention ex 
isted, while many members of the business community 

lmired Hitler, and very few doubted their capacity to 
lo business with him. 

The British and French business men purchased this 
fleeting comfort at the cost of denying the crucial prob- 
lcm of the day. Their denial came from profound psycho- 
logical necessitics. With their power founded on finance 

nd thus dependent on the preservation of a certain 
fabric of society, they dreaded change and were at the 
mercy of anyone promising protection. Their anxiety was 
so great that they rushed to accept any offer of security, 


no matter what the source. “Experience shows that the 


middle classes allow themselves to be plundered quite 








easily, provided a little pressure is brought to bear, and 
that they are intimidated by the fear of revolution,” 
wrote Georges Sorel some years before World War I; 
that party will possess the future which can most skil- 
fully manipulate the specter of revolution.” The pluto- 
cratic governments of Britain and France devcloped a 
forcign policy, based on middle-class cowardice, rational- 
ized in terms of high morality—" redressing the injustices 


Versailles” or “peace in our time and always yield- 
to the threat of violence. The consequences of this 
jlicy were inescapable. There is no better means, Clem- 
> remarked, than the policy of perpetual con- 
for more and 


ons to make “the opposite party 
more. Every man or every power whose action consists 
surrender can only finish by self-annihilation. 
Everything that lives resists; that which does not resist 


lows itself to be cut up piecemeal.” 


The government of the plutocracy doomed France. It 
enfecbled its resolution, destroyed its unity, crippled its 
vill to resist, and hamstrung its means of resistance. In 
Britain the plutocracy was arrested in time. The shift 
from Chamberlain to Churchill was in effect a shift from 
a plutocracy to an aristocracy as a governing group. 
Chamberlain expressed accurately the sentiments of the 
British business classes—their longing for quiet, their 
hatred of violence, and their terror of social upheaval. 
The Birmingham plutocracy was trained to think in terms 
of business dealings and not of war, in terms of security 
and not of honor, in terms of class and not of nation; 
ind when bargaining failed, and security disappeared, 
and class no longer mattered, Chamberlain and his busi- 
ness government were impotent. Their own methods had 
proved bankrupt, and when they turned to resistance as 
i last resort, it was in the dubious and half-hearted spirit 
which produced the celebrated “phony” war. 

Churchill, whom the business community had always 
mistrusted, was a tougher breed. The antithesis between 


plutocracy and aristocracy may be too dramatic, and a 


century of amalgamation has blurred the sharpness of 
i¢ distinction; but Churchill's instincts were certainly 
those of an imperial aristocracy, bold, vigorous, some- 
hat contemptuous of “trade,” with power founded not 


but on land and tradition, and schooled to 

indards alien to a plutocracy. There was much more 
to the world of the dissident Conservatives than the 
negotiation of mercantile contracts. They were devoted 
to an island and an empire rather than to particular busi- 
f ; inter and they were not afraid to fight. Their 
prestize was much less dependent on maintaining the 


fravtl conventions of 


| onomic society which gave value 
to pieces of paper called “stocks” and “bonds” and 

banknotes.” Sustained by status and tradition, they did 
not crumple up before threats from abroad in the igno- 
minious manner of the Chamberlain plutocracy. They 


are now providing Britain with a leadership for Crisis, 





The NA‘ 
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The experience of Britain—the failure of ( , 
Jain and the emergence of Churchill—puts in 

line the dilemma of American conservatism. 7] 

States has no genuine aristocracy. Its conservatist 

tically all plutocratic, with scattered local ex 

like Boston and Virginia—which are political 
gible. Since the disappearance of the Federali 
of Hamilton and Adams, our conservatives ha 
moved by personal and class, rarely by nation 
erations. We lack a business community, in th 


Sorel, “of serious moral habits, imbued with t! 


of its own dignity, and having the energy ni 


govern the country.” Whereas in England the 
been able to depend in moments of crisis on t 
feudal sentiments of the aristocracy for truly 
government, in America we have had regularly 
for such disinterested leadership to the radical d 
The sense of public responsibility, the ability t 
national confidence, the capacity to face imperati 
have been in the United States largely the propert 
great democratic leaders: the Jeffersons, Jacks 
colns, and Roosevelts, not the Fisher Ameses, the D 
Websters, the Copperheads, or the Liberty Leagu 
The Republican Party, then, is characteristi 
to the same anxieties and fears as the busine 
in Britain and France; but there is no strong 
of dissident conservatives which might become 
alent of the Churchill group-—individuals, yes 
organized political group. As Raoul de Roussy 
pointed out in his admirable article in the N 
Atlantic, citing a Fortune poll of business ex 
“A large number of American business men ar 
inclined toward some form of appeasement, beca 
are quite convinced that they will survive an 
benefit in a Nazi world.” The problem of mo! 
conservatism against Hitler thus becomes more 
in America than it was in England, for it is mu 
to persuade a plutocracy to accept the leadership 


aristocracy than it is to persuade it to accept the | 


> 


ship of a radical democracy. In other words, it is 
to induce the London City to accept Churchill th 
to induce the chambers of commerce to accept Ri 
The Republican Party still inclines not to believe 
crisis, just as it never, except for a few wecks in 
believed in the depression. 

Now, in this moment of irresolution, Wendell \\ 
comes on the stage in his gallant but lonely atte: 
tell the Republican Party the facts of life. \\ 
sclf-appointed duty is to exorcise the fantasies 
Hoovers, Tafts, and Landons, and to cajole his par 
taking an intelligent and effective position on th 
He is trying to point out to them that the futu: 
liberty in America, not just the future of Franklin R 
velt, is dependent on the defeat of Hitler; and he 1s 
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g out further that the destruction of liberty will 


he end of freedom for business men as well as for 
aders and brain trusters. He is trying to combat 
lacy that fascism cherishes a special tenderness for 
s. This fallacy is diligently propagated by the 
who are intelligent enough to understand the 

f division and confusion, and with equal diligence 
Marxists, who are incapable of analyzing any 
nporary situation to any useful effect; and it is 
believed by business men, who find in it a further 
to postpone what they most fear——decisive action 
Willkie’s job is to eradicate this neat formula and 
the business community the idea that it is as much 
ir interest as to Mr. Roosevelt's that Nazism be 
| from the earth. He has been carrying on an ad- 
fighting campaign; but the vote on the Neutrality 
ws how little effect his recent manifesto to Re- 


; had on the party. He is confronted by a trying 


ill 
the American past furnish any enlightenment on 
Villkie’s crusade? History does, in fact, supply a 

n with some instructive parallels: a party like the 
blican Party, paralyzed by urgent issues it dared not 
1a man like Wendell Willkie, urging the party 
ts head out of the sand. 
United States in the 


It had develop. d 


onserfvative party in the 
ind ‘40's was the Whig Party. 
se the radicalism of Andrew Jackson and Martin 
Buren in the name of the business classes. It was 
1 with a fairly definite domestic program tailored 
business groups, and it tended to oppose rather 
most suggestions for change. It stood for the 
nterests within the nation that the Republican 
ands for now. 
iring the 1840's the slavery issue grew in intensity 
rcatened to supe rsede the old issues of domestic 
Many Whigs and many Democrats— resenting 
rresistible rise of a new problem, at first tried to 


it, repeating pathetically their old slogans and old 
ries in the face of the new actuality. But the prob- 
f slavery was not to be thus put down. It became, 
end, as urgent and peremptory a question as 
ism today. Everyone in the nation had to come to a 
n on it. Neutrality was just as unreal in 1858 as 
in 1941, and then, as today, those who preached 
lity were practicing appeasement. 
How did the business community behave? Many bust- 
men had investments in the South, or depended on 
rn markets, or were engaged in profitable activities 
iow connected with the cotton trade; and many 
my} ly dreaded the notion of war as too rude a 
to the cxisting order. The Cotton Whigs of Massa- 
tts, with their steady support of concession and 


attitude A 


Promise, expressed a charactcristh b isincs 
I I 


such en prot cd e % al {t the si won, 

They believed. in a f rite | { the day, 11 
¢ Cil¢ im al or } Or the gay, in Cdalicue 

' , , 

lating the value of the Unt They talked a great deal 
+ + ! fit ¢ ‘ f j er ] | 
i i mS QI cry aid Very i ic 
bout wS Moral disadvantages They were too much con- 


¢rncd with immediate 


social stability in terms 





icth ibout equal 
mgnts in the IS30 S$ 
followed Martin Van Wendell Wullkie 
Buren into the Free 
Soil Party of 1848 They were nfluenced by two ifa- 
portant considerations. Their slowly maturing con- 


ception of American democracy would not tolerate so 


} 
> ’ 
infamous an outrage on human rights as slavery; and 


their understanding of political actualities told them that 
their own } rogram of reform could not move ahead until 
th slave pow r Was de troyed Th y re iched their dect- 
sion to fight slavery for much the same reasons that the 
followers of Franklin Roosevelt reached their decision to 


fight Nazism: 


$ it was the pres nption of moral duty and 
many Whigs, while 
indly colored by de- 


both the issue of 


political necessity. At the same time 
not steeped in a tradition so proft 
, could als 

berty. They too felt that 
slavery was wrong, and that its power would endanger 


h was as essential to business as to 


votion to human rights 
morality and the issue of I 


e 
the freedom whi 


democracy. The business-men appcasers however, the 


Cotton Whigs, denounced the talk of the Declaration of 
Independence as “empty and glittering generalities’ — 
much as their spiritual descendants denounce the Atlantt 
Charter—and sneered at the members of their own party 
ience Whigs.” 

The leader of the Conscience Whigs was William H. 
ward of New York. He bore about the same relation 
to the Jacksonian New Deal as Willkie bears to the New 
Deal of Franklin Roosevelt: a steady and effective op- 
ponent, but a far less angry and embittered one than the 
Daniel Websters (or Herbert Hoovers). Seward had 


been quick to see the significance of the slavery issue. 


ho accepted itas Cons 


Like Willkie, he realized that the power of despotism 
had so grown that any compromise with it—moral or 
political—would be fatal to American democracy. And 
he labored with all his flaming eloquence and parliamen- 


tary shrewdness to lash the Whig Party into acknowledg- 






































































ing the problem of slavery and adopting an affirmative ioned Whiggery has a strange relevance tod, ‘ 
position on it. He was trying to save the Whig Party Whigs of 1852, one recalls, divided into three 
from itself, just as Willkie is trying today to save the The Conscience Whigs followed Seward into - 
Republican Party from itself.” Republican Party. One wing of the plutocrati , 
In the end Seward failed, and the Whig Party dis- joined Buchanan in a candid appeasement par ) 
appeared. The appeasement wing prevented the Sewards other swarmed into the Know-Nothing Party, wh . 
and Lincolns from making their party confront the based on nativism and religious discrimination 
urgent questions of the day. The Whig Party simply If the Republican Party persists in its indiffe: 
broke up because of its dissociation from the times. the world, it too will most likely disappear. T| Z 
Seward proceeded to unite with his ancient foes, the science Republicans will follow Willkie into 
Jacksonian Democrats, in forming a new party which prepared to meet the crisis of our time. But t : 
would grapple with the crisis. In 1852 the Whig Party peasement and nativism are united, and the rest = 
was one of the two great parties of the nation. In 1856 Republicans may well join a new and more 
it was a memory. Knowing-Nothing Party under Charles A. Lindber . 
IV recent speech of Philip La Follette’s contain ; 
It is a rash man who would predict the disappearance nous reference to an “American” Party, and the s ‘ 
of a political party. History has a way of rebuking pre- America First Committee, in large part the baby ‘ 
mature obituaries, as those clairvoyants who promised Chicago plutocracy, is laying its plans for the el 
the disappearance of the Democratic Party after 1928 of 1942. 
or of the Republican Party after 1936 must know by Once parties begin to break up, they go with 
now. But the past, if interpreted judiciously, may well rapidity. If history provides any guidance, and if \ I 
illuminate the present; and it does not seem incautious like Seward, is prepared for the sake of the great 
to say that the Republican Party, now hesitating before to forgo the obsolete economic positions of which 
the commanding figure of Mr. Willkie, is in much the — made so much in the past—"“campaign oratory : 
same position that the Whig Party was before it rejected hopes—we may look for a reorganization of the | In 1 
the advice of W. H. Seward. If the Republican Party = Willkie leading the Conscience Republicans into ra 
does not follow the course recommended by Mr. Willkie, with the New Deal Democrats behind some pri 
it is likely to follow the course taken by the Whigs of candidate in 1944, in opposition to the Know-N 
1852. and appeasement elements of both parties united | 
History, if ever useful for guidance, can cover only someone like Lindbergh. 
tendencies, not details. But the splintering of old-fash- But many things may happen before 1944. 

i &, 
ryy e 1 ) tl 
The Literature of the French Defeat’ | 

i ¢ 

’ h N 
Somewhere in France republic a state of equilibrium. And indeed it is p: —_ 
RENCH literature since July, 1940—that which that this was the case from the time the Dreyfus Affair os ie 
For ars in Paris with the permission of the propa- subsided until 1914. During that period the imp: * 
ganda ministry of Dr. Goebbels and that which prevailed that all of France was republican, cit! both 
appears in Vichy with the bon a tirer of the collaborators conviction or by interest. heoeme 
explains the defeat of France in the sense that it re- During the business “boom” which marked th — 
veals the fundamental attitude of a good half of the of the nineteenth century and the beginning of characte 
French ruling class. twenticth France had a period of relative peace in A tos 
Before the war it was generally believed both abroad eign affairs, at least in Europe, and internally an era of war at: 
and in France that despite the struggle of classes and technical progress which brought with it a prod: struggle 
partics France had passed the stage of revolution and expansion of markets and of possibilities for p! eae tel 
counter-revolution and had found in its parliamentary making. If it is true that these profits went almost tight. D 
* It should be pointed out, as a kind of comte rellef, that many of abroad”). These are fine feelings, but they are based on a f portant 
the 1 e querulot radicals of the 1Sh0's—Iike their counterparts political intelligence. In 1858 you could not do much toward = 
today were very much against resisting the slave power. Men like the white slaves of the North, as a political fact, until the « partic ul 
Fitzwilliam Eyrdeall, historian of the Locofoco Party and leading tive slave power was eliminated, just as in 1941 we cannot Septem 
l reformer, and John Commerford, prominent trade unionist, kept toward making democracy work at home until, as a pre 
snuying cents highly r niscent of the Norman Thomases and Nazism is destroyed. History repeats itself on the left as 8 ( ent 
Villarde of today, that we should free the white slaves of the North on the right. 
before e tried to help the black slaves of the South (that is, “we ry i 





must make democracy work at home before we can fight for it t For obvious reasons this article must remain anonymous 















vely to the new business oligarchy, it is not less 
itable that the crumbs from the banquet table fell 
r less everywhere; and the dominant note was one 
ration, even in the bosom of the socialist move- 
vhich by then had been cornered by “revolution- 
f bourgeois temperament as Clemenceau called 
hose ambitions went no farther than a bureau- 

tate socialism. 
state of affairs lasted as long as business was 
but when the period of economic and financial 
nce set in, the two Frances of 1789, the two 
s of 1830, of 1848, of the Commune, and of 
s, once again faced each other as enemies. Year 
r during the period from 1919 to 1939 the cleav- 
ame more pronounced. The victories of the left 
1924 and later in 1932 and above all the triumph 
Popular Front in 1936 were indications on the 
ral plane of the growing exasperation of the masses 
increasing provocation of the reactionary right. 
1¢ misfortune of the democratic and parliamen- 
blic that the governments which followed these 
tions did not know how to extirpate the funda- 
auses of the social and political disease which 

France 

38, one year before the war, the experiment of 
ilar Front was practically finished, with the dan- 
onsequence that the ties of solidarity between 


ie government, and 


s of the working people, t 
titutions were loosened. From then on France 
nged in civil war, the first manifestations of 


cre the managerial sabota 


ge of the social and 
projects of the government—the undermining 


shipping abroad of private gold 


franc by the 

ves* and the flight of money—and the appearance 

the scene of belligerent fascist organizations which 

cif provocations and their attempted riots threatened 

discipline and democratic institutions. The war 

1 Nazi Germany, far from delivering France from 

pecter of civil war, intensified the internal struggle, 

the war itself is a civil war of world-wide dimen- 

The imperialist character of the war was important 

both sides—the aggressors desiring to impose their 

emony upon Europe while the others wished to main- 

an advantageous status quo—but its ideological 
racter was and is even more important. 

\ large part of the French ruling class wanted to avoid 

War at any cost, since it was greatly to be feared that the 

tuggle against Hitler and Mussolini might become a 

for liberty and democracy. A young writer of the 

it, M. Maulnier, expressed the sentiments of an im- 

portant part of the French bourgeoisie, the sentiments 

particularly of higher military circles, when he said in 

September, 1938: “One of the reasons for the very 

lent repugnance for war displayed by the right-wing 


s was allowed by the Popular Front government 





Parties, sensitive as they are on the question of national 
Safety and honor, and hk stile as they instinctively are 
Ow rd qsern rm ‘ , +} ’ ty h tha mr a 
t afd ycrmany, is that these partics lave the 1m} res 
sion not only that the defeat and devastatior f France 
[ lOc ONLY That the aereat and devastation of rance 
. | } ' : 
ye, but that the defeat of Germany would mean 
sts see ee th ant asad ites hicl , 
tne Overthrow of the authoritarian systems Which con- 
+} soak ] 
main | a igainst Communist revolution 
and possibly against the immediate bolshevization of 


; 


Eure pe Lhe sinister witticism of a right 


wing deputy, 


} 1 


I would rather see, in the Place de la Concorde, the 
of the Uhlans than th ips of the workers,” 
took on its full meaning in 1938-39. A reactionary Pari 
sian deputy, Pierre Taittinger, writes in a book on the 
causes of the defeat that the heart of France flinched 
before the torce of German arms, but how could it have 
been otherwise when half of the French ruling class was 
morally in the camp of the encmy, while the other half, 
even after May 10, 1940, did not believe in the war and, 
as the former minister M. Frossard has said, awaited a 
COMpromise? 

Post-capitulation French literature is a more or less 
open apology for the Hitler ideology and for German 
force; it expresses a moral capitulation which gives the 
key to the military and political capitulation. I do not 
rcfer only to books by men leng known for their fascist 
sympathies nor do I refer only to such propaganda pam- 
phlets as How the Peace Was Assassinated” by the 
reactionary deputy from Bordeaux, M. Henriot, which 
might have come straight from the back rooms of Gocb- 
bels's office. I shall leave aside also the outpourings of 
Charles Maurras, pontiff of the Vichy ordre moral, whose 
every statement breathes his ancient and tenacious hate 
for the republican regime, I speak rather of those who 


formerly wrapped themsclycs 


in fr public in and even 


socialist banners but who today are unable to speak of 


the republic without an attack of hysteria. 

What were the arguments of the French right, which, 
although kept from office by the clectorate, yet retained 
formidable power by being master of the Banque and 
the Bourse, the Academy and the press, the army and 
the church? Raymond Recouly, who passes for being one 
of the best French analysts of our time, has attempted to 
develop these arguments in a book called “Les Causes 
de notre effondrement.” M. Recouly has the presumption 
to reproach the French and British statesmen who were 
in power in 1939 for having injected into foreign affairs 
the opinions and feelings which inspired their internal 
policies. If M. Recouly had a minimum of intellectual 
honesty, he would recognize that the only fault of the 
heads of the French Popular Front, particularly Léon 
Blum, whom he holds to be th« pe rson most fr sponsible 
for the collapse of France, was that in 1936 they were 
against war, that they obstinatcly clung to the illusion 


that a peaceful settlement with Hitler remained possible, 





at they thus allowed themselves to be surprised by 
a war for which they had not adequately prepared. 
M. Recouly, 
desired war and as having used partisan passion to bring 


on the contrary, represents them as having 


it on. But in the course of his exposition his own parti- 
sin passion makes him say three things the absurdity 
of which is apparent to anyone who gives the facts a 
cursory examination: (1) that it was impossible to rely 
on the Sovict Union, even to the smallest extent; (2) that 
America could not be counted on; (3) that Italy was the 
natural ally of France 

Since June, 1941, no Frenchman can fail to appreciate 
the value of the Russian alliance, which the right, and 
M. Bonnet in parti 
troye | 


nary morale of the Russian people, the strength of Rus- 


ular, deliberately sabotaged and de- 


Ihe heroism of the Soviet armies, the extraordi- 


dustry, the magnitude of Russian preparations— 

have been established beyond dispute by the 

the past summer; and they make it possible to 

ert that France, England, and Soviet Russia, acting in 

would have been perfectly capable of winning 

As for the assertion that the United States could 

unted on, that also is contradicted by the facts 

ir and of the Jast. At most, we can grant that 
' 


ily was not alone in this view imasmuch as 


Weygand made use of the same argument when 


the Ministerial Council to ask for an armistice. 


d, the generalissimo of the Allied armies believed 
L'nited States could not be counted on and that 
should be 


elt's reply to M. Reynaud’s appeal. (The other cardinal 


attached to President Roose- 


argument of General Weygand was that Great Britain 


iS IN ipable of holding out for more than two weeks 


longer ) 
There remains the question of Italy. Coming from the 
pen of a right-wing writer, this argument is laughable, 


t not be forgotten that the rupture—more 


} 


hological than political—between France and Italy 


not from the Popular Front but from the National 


nost violent anti-French manifestations in 
place not in 1936 but in 1920 and 1927. It 
1, Foch, and Poincaré who embroiled 


Italian relations and offered Mussolini the pretext 
| 


h poli 


! 
idents of Fiume or eastern disillusion- 


inti-Fren which did not take its inspira- 


pirations to the Mediterranean 
f the French collapse M Recouly 

nm of military reverses, but here he 

is though the terrain were mined. 
nfaithful to Marshal Foch 
who said that the key to military history 
ral staffs. M 

scs Of the military defeat in the 


of whom he is 


Recouly has not the 
to seek the cau 


| Statt of the French army. ¢ ertainly what he says 


The NA] { WN 


of the inferiority of the forces in the field, of th 
of training and matériel (“du vieux contre le » 
the passivity of the High Command is import 
he still does not explain the crumbling of the 
power of France in a forty-five-day battle which 
see one single episode that could be compared to ' 
or to the resistance of the Russians before Od« 
cow, or Leningrad. 

M. Taittinger, in the book already cited, goes { 
than M. Recouly; he writes, “The short-sightedr 
stupidity of our General Staff appalls us; one 
how it was possible to assemble such a col! 
numskulls.” Jacques-Benoit Mechin goes still 
in a strange book called “La Moisson de quarant 
disgust for the things which he saw during the B 
France, he proclaims himself anti-militarist 
bourgeois, a statement which he would have 1 
after becoming Admiral Darlan’s Under Sect 
State if anti-militarism with regard to Germa 
not perfectly agreeable to Vichy sO long as one 
ultra-militarist toward Stalin. 

Henri Bidou’s book, “La Bataille de France,’ 
an indictment nor a defense; the author, for 
wounding his masters, abstains from all perso: 
ment. Yet the picture he gives of the battle whi 
on May 10 


quarters of the country occupied by the enemy, is 


1940, to end forty-five days later wi 


, 


an accusation. In the estimation of M. Bidou, th 
wehy conducted the battle with disconcerting 
—one break through at a weak point along th« 
front, followed immediately by a tremendous 
that point which obliged the entire line to f 
These tactics, for all their simplicity, were met 
effective counter-tactics. The French allowed th 
to be surprised on the Meuse; they were weak in F! 
and on the Somme; they offered no resistance at 
the Seine and on the Loire. 

If the scribblers who have the right to be h 
that great Prussianized prison which is France to 
somewhat reserved when discussing the military « 
of the war, they observe no such restraint wh 
consider its political conduct. Accusation follows ; 
tion—without weighing very heavily—in a gr 
books that includes Pierre Dignac’s “Les Malt 
publics,” Roger Ferdinand’s ‘Ces messieurs d 
Jean Montigny’s “La Défaite,” and Paul Allard 
Responsables du désastre.” An exception must, h 
be made of the journal which Anatole de Mon: 
published under the title “Ci-devant,” a book 
reveals the decadence of republican morals. A wi 
de Monzie is a pol 


considerable acuteness, M. 


whose ambitions, though held in check, are inord 


From 1938 to 1940, in the ministries of Edouard 1D 


dier and of Paul Reynaud, he*was a mou intré pid 


defense of the Nazi and especially of the fascist 
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name of a so-called “Franco-Italian vocation” he 
tituted himself, in the government, in Parliament, 
n the press, the advocate of Mussolini, his confiden- 
gent, his “eye.” M. de Monzie’s case is interesting 
iat it reveals the secret of governmental impotence. 

M. de Monzie’s political conceptions had little in com- 
, with those of Daladier; they were exactly opposed 

e of Reynaud. Yet he was in the Cabinets of both 

in fact, 


rics, with consequences that one can guess 


there were in these Cabinets several other 


Cabinet meetings at which the author of 


vant’ allows us to be present give the impression 
hed motley gathering. The Premier was not 

barely a moderator. Each of the ministers had a 

which he endeavored, both within the Cabinet and 


) mai 1938, on 


ronment was split between the Bonnet clique and 


From September, 


ce triumph. 
irply opposed Reynaud clique, while Premier 
t's esprit flottant in its eternal incertitude vacil- 


1 


tween the two. As war approached, and also 


broke out, these divisions, far from disappearing, 


a deadly hate pitted the ministers 


The Undiscoverables 


rse, and 


another. 1} 


nst One 


absence of direction, total | 


lo sum up the 
was nothing but a cor 
cal leaders were con 
between for and 
featist. Under d 
to these words 
Weygand 
later he 
the out 
treason, are the rea 

The current literature of 
one to believe that, 
acclimated to d 
falsehood! Thi 
testifics to the contrary 


h 


row the words with whi 
wert speaking ot 
Vichy's guillotinc 


peasant said t 


BY RALPH BATES 


\ 


Vil. The Undiscoverables (Part 2 
} 


O ONE among the crowd gathered in the piazza 


| offered Not a voice 


ggested closing it, r was In 


to close the church door. 
though the dang: 
mind. The rectangle of dim light shone lik 
but feeble apparition beyond the trees. 
10 can have lit the candles?” each man asked his 
r, to be answered with another question, “Why 
1 anyone have lit them?” 
Church of Our Lady of Sorrows had been left 
upon the order of the parish priest. For a while a 
ple had knelt in the unlighted church, before 
nburdened trestles upon which first the ceremonial 
jue and then the coffin had rested. The only illu- 
n had been the red brooding eyes of the sanctuary 


1 the blue light morosely winking in the side 

of the Immaculate Conc ption. About ten o'clock 
ippliant had left the church. 

piazza numerous groups had gathered, qui tly 

ng the day and its crop of rumors. The people in 

ire had heard 


someone moving in the empty 


nd had assumed from the nature of the sounds 
Bencivenni was moving the catafalque trestles, the 


great candlesticks, and the mock coftin back to the 


reason 


dead F 


kbeard had w1 
thought of e. 


church doo 


Parliame 


Vif. ( 
4g L1G 


yaralysis O 


net 
‘ ay’ 


Paris and Vichy would lead 
littl 
breathes easily in it. A 
both zone 


France has become 


’ 


yon In 


It is from a peasant that I bor 


I conclude this account. We 


ution of hostages in Paris, of 


1¢ blood of patriots, and 


you that a gu 


tas in 1789 


in them were that a relative 


ascists had lit the candles in 


kin to 
] goath rd No 


or ot 


somcone 


closing 
a relative of one 
nen 


traditional picti If 


needed pre ater expression, there 


And who could be 


calco? His sons were in the 


beneath a mountain of 


Manis- 


cell yonder, anchored down 


mourning 


ironware, lashed into silence by 


Mort, who now brooded, sick in body and mind, in his 


whitened villa on the hill. 


/ 


Blackbeard’s wife was dead 


these three years. And, again, this was not an act to 





Th 4 


The parish priest, ordered Chiesa to disperse the crowd. Ch 


a quiet mass for immediately obeyed when he wandered fron 


i 
] +} + 
: that 1 OI 
in ba WiThOUT 


group. The gossipers merely broke up and 
iring groups in another corner of the square. Wh 
t] tenant strolled back to the Town Hall, how 
began to drift away. Santangelo remained spra\ 
back on a broken bench in the piazza near the 
of Mazzini. 
Che lieutenant said to 
fiddling with his belt. He « 
of the fisherman. 
‘Why should I go home? 
“Well, that wasn’t 


tter out here 
Fascist sat 
a long time neith 
several times. 
king about, Santang 
ily broke the silen 
what I'm 


r Keep it tO yo 


Chiesa spoke irritabl 


I was thinking about M 
Ah, Blackbeard,” the Fascist muttered 
Not Blackbeard. Maniscalco. He only 

for a weck.” 
“That's what he’s called. 
ther, ¢ 
“They sent you up there on the he idland 

for him, Chiesa.” 


One namc's a 


hiesa said in an indifferent tone 


Yes He.. - Chiesa stopped and fi ig 


aS B24 


that to your grandmother,” Santat 
Both men were silent again. 

“Well, Pl b 

rising. 


he 


e going home,” Santangelo said 
“A man can think better lying on his | 
were on his boat looking up at the Three K 
"You can't see the Three Kings from this 


Chiesa said, glancing at the sky. I 


les them.” 


\ Blackshirt and an ex-farmer who tall 


‘not? You think you sprat 


ones. I used to squint at the Three Kings 
bedroom window. When they got pale it 
ret up ind 20 to the fields.” 


( itchers 


I don't want to talk about such things. And 
u to talk of fields even? You should speal 


tangelo got up and strolled away. 





cabs aba a _ Fl he beatd th ly the md 


VU a. tk 
careful steps and the brushing of a hot 
I 
As the steps drew level, h« opened HE EDITORS ot 
the darkness of the room tl 


mt 


Irst tO S} eak, His voice tremi 


, 
esa said hoarsely 


no reason why a man shouldn't visit anyone 


Even a Blackshirt may do that,” Santangclo 


} 
There's no reason.” 
reason at all why he shouldn't 
r any reason why he should, Santangelo,” Chiesa 


“Nor why a man shouldn’t entertain anyone he 
. . 4 2 yR f ) \f - , } xu} +c 1 De 
The two men might have been pushing a GOVERNOR TALMADGE ot , who has been | 
7 s< ting di itor: that bel \ 1! I tal tuality, CCE ti 
piece backward and forward upon a board. But ie ( equality, 1 
| + coht ss . VENT bh « ( I oOarding ] Nh in Miami he to 
er piece was one that might explode like a 


nA 
} 
; 
i 


ly 
yOUTd IK 


Santangelo walked softly across the room and 


1¢ window shutter a few inches. 
ljown, man,” he whispc red. Nunzio Chiesa re- 
: : ; wy cK ERS (¢ ) 
nding. Presently the fisherman said, “I've beet It RRERS (C. 1. 


” 
rh 


Val 


1 tur 


. ] L-c} F one > } . 
you, Blackshirt. You weren’t at the funeral. 


years ago with your tail between 
V/1 ] ] ‘ y) rn m+ 
urs¢ W ny sn¢ uldn’t ] vO It was m 
|} 


crs tn 


old places, ’ Chiesa said 


C 
oice, as if bored. 


as better. Chiesa wouldn't | 
th Santangelo in 
n sO many 
again, why should you go 
go to the funeral.” 
to go. You had leave to go h 


‘ 


with p 


t 


The right peo} le. Some pco} le ruffle a man, or weary 


ey re indifferent to him, no matter what they 





A Nabive at atge 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


Why Any Dollar-a-Year Men ? 


N THE afternoon before John L. I 


year men in Washi 
ake Uncle Sam’s pay 
standards seem 


ten? 
(ruc 


} 


1 multitude of good causes 


tary Morgenthau has 


: 
nployees buying defense 


n hand. 


WI 


ries 1s negligibl 
ig 1s not offset, 
es. There ought 
or too proud to be called to Washi 
government for the government 
nt takes his pay check. He deserves ever 
>is employed by the people, is one of th 
servants. Nobody else is too big to be brought 
ington in a similar employee-employer relationsh 
the people of the United States at a time when t 
try has a right to call for the services of any man 
If Mr. Murray is right about the pushing of 
privilege by dollar-a-year men, some investigatiot 
be needed. There may even be a call for cells in tl 
t amount But it is not necessary to be a dollar-a-year man t 
crook. If all the dollar-a-year men were dispensed 
selfishness would not be abolished. The important 
of getting rid of the dollar-a-year system would | 
we should get rid of an undemocratic, unfair, 
sary, and unproductive distinction in the govern: 
service, the distinction between men who need th 
and men who don't, though both may be makin 
equal contribution to the security of democracy 
uintry needs its best brains, not its cheapest ones 
ii it is going to save democracy in Washington as 
1s in the world it could make a good start by disg 


this one-dollar distinction. 








BOOKS and the ARTS 








SnOW 
R. RODGERS 


grew 


, + 
onillions of 


nd deferent 


] | 
IIKC Pras 


locked in his own looking-gl 


mscious joy and evident finery 
movement, forgetful of outer voices 
rectful of venom, of fame, of laughter, 

outing Evil and of touting Good that 


ed woodenly for him like tormentors 





The Pier 
BY WR. RO! 


Our Lady Peace 


BY MARK VAN DOREN 


And 


She was 
securing t ugh top. And 


Ww as how our st ieth woul | issue 


Our lady lay 





572 
The Gothic South 


OF GREEN idora Welty. With an In- 


Dou! le lay, Dor in 


tality which characterizes so much of 

rom the American South has puzzled 
iutmosphere of the roman noir, so skilfully 
nerica by Poe? Or is it a true and indigenous 
feudalism? Faulkner treats the horri- 

is situations thrown uj by a background 
common with nineteenth-century Russia 
convoluted by, it would seem, the 

rial. Eudora Welty, who is a native 


pi, in the stories of this volume has 


iosen another method which opens an 1 widens 


nore ame che | opserva- 


} 1 
and opserves 


mystically 


The 


the commercial short story, and the other 
agent.” It seems impossible that Miss Welty, « 
she is, should fall into line and produce the bloat 


Wil 


ters and smoothed-out situations demanded by ‘'co; 


publications. But other finely equipped persons ha 
As for the novel, she needs only the slenderest 


device, something analogous to “a smart britc// 


spring-carriage of the sort affected by bachelors, ret: 


tenant colonels, staff captains, landowners possessed ot 


a hundred souls,” to produce one whenever she wi 


LOUIS! 


Literature of Democracy 


FOUNTAINHEADS OF FREEDOM. By Irwin } 


Collaboration with Herbert W. Schneider. Re 


Hitchcock. $3.75. 
ROFESSOR EDMAN, with the assistance o! 
league, Professor Schneider, has performed an it 
service in arranging this anthology of democrati 
ining with the Hebrew prophets and the Gri 
he anthology follows the development of 
in its various facets, through the cl 
medieval, and the modern period Ju 
given from Amos and Micah, from Plato and Ari 


John of Salisbury and Marsilio of Padua, from 


are some grateful surprises in the 
is used which has not always been full 
history of democratic thought. The 


R 


tainsborough and Ireton on whether the fran 


limited to owners Ol property, for instance, 1s t 


' ee ee ee 
Putney debates, which record the clashing po 
various types of democrats in Cromwell's army 


Winstanley, the left-wing leader of the Cromwel! 


? + ty ‘ - , ir } mt > ¢ 
appreciated. It may be worth mentioni 
1 1 
+ that Professor George H. Sabine has recently b: 


con plete works of Winstanley, a 
ution to the history of radic: 
America is represented by Jefferson, Em 
Lincoln, Walt Whitman, Henry George, 
nd John Dewey. One wonders w 
James Madison were omitted 
iarrel with specific choices in 
yilection as a whole commends it 
ymas Hobbes deserve inclusion in an antholo 
itic thought? He may have believed that gov 
d from the consent of the people, Dut 
lost their authority over 
‘stablishes 


if any, to demo 
Calvin 
“1 ' 
llowed only the ¢ 
Also t] 
i is) i 
homistic constitut! 
are minor cf! 


Cy 
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ox “ 7 
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edits “the best com- 


prehensive anthology 


of British and Amer- 
ican poetry yet made’ 


—Mark Van Doren. 
1344 pages. $3.50 


THE VIKING BOOK OF POETRY 








NAPOLEON SPEAKS SS 


Never has Napoleon 
been portrayed so re- 
vealingly as in this 
biography based 
largely on his letters. 

Ulustrated. $3.00 








The men—the move- 
ments—the master- 
pieces of modernism 
in art, from 1791 to 
today; with 373 re- 
productions. $5.00 








THE DEVIL IN FRANCE 


The story of his im- 
prisonment and es- 
cape from a French 
concentration camp— 
the great novelist’s 
greatest theme. $2.75 








A gtab-bag of excite- 
ments and surprises 
by the master of the 
unexpected. Illus- 
trated by George 
Grosz. $3.00 








The best of Lerner's . 
writimg since his 
Ideas Are Weapons. A 
“tough - minded” 
analysis of the battle 
for the future. $3.00 
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telligent 
Yorker. 








A great novelist 
shares a unique ad 
venture with z 

cist, and tells of it su- 
perbly. Richly illus 


trated. $5.00 








The most important 
work on the Ameri- 
can Revolution in 
100 years. A fascinat- 
ing historical treas- 
ure-hunt. $3.75 


SECRET HISTORY 





of the American 





“One of the most pas- 
sionate, eloquent, vi- 
olent, beautifully 
written books of our 
time.”"—Time. 2 vol- 


umes. $7.50 


BLACK LAMB 








The author of Native 
Son, writing from his 
heart, tells the story 
of his people. Photo- 
directed by Edwin 
Rosskam. $3.00 














The N A 


anthology with an with him. His answers to these questions are in 


velopment of demo that is, to a degree, understandable. But they ar 


uistory is illumined. believable, too, and sometimes obviously untt 
iberty h 00k, precisely because of its great shortcoming 
stor! 


involuntary and therefore extremely interesting 
‘ptions of liberty of a great industrialist with a minimum of brains 
ceptions as society a decisive part in European history, and of a devout 


ed with religion while he d: 


intensity of social whose mouth was fil! 


economic armed the storm troopers and subsidized anti-S 
tion 1S, Of higher reasons. However, that he himself should 
liberty’ i ‘If a Dummko} f for what he did and 
satisfactory explanation of the politician 
reaching political decisions behind the scen 
as steel magnates do everywhere 


Nor does this hindsight make 


at he really thought the Comr 
burned the Reichstag, even in 1938 after exten 
North and South America; or that the true meat 
concentration camps dawned upon him, or so it 


s, when a relative of his—w!] 


1 for his private use 


iling inside deta 
corruption and personal degr: 
he says that Hitler went farther 
ls wanted him to. Of course, th 
stant—they w 
well satisfied 
1ovement (the steel magnate still contends 
izers are always dirty foreigners, that “‘his’’ worker 
Communists among them, loved him). They cont 
1 more careful conquest of Europe and the over 
Their great surprise when Hitler did not stop 
more and more quickly on the road to war shows or 
lack of imagination and their general ignorance. T] 
Thyssen Explains welr generals knew better. They knew that terror 
J regimentation were needed to take the German pe 
HITLER. By Fritz TI rrar at tinehas another world war. They went through thick and ¢! 
3 the barker Hitler whether they liked his manners or 
long as he furnished these prerequisites for war thr 
total militarization of workers and industrialists alike 
Thyssen does not understand yet that the methods 
subjugate the German people and this subjugation 
approved by him-—led necessarily, even if they v 
vented for other goals, to what he now condemns 
finds fault with the German people and makes the 
responsible for Hitler than he was, at least by im; 
idds merely the last stomach-turning touch to his | 
ance. His proposal to organize Germany after the 
two separate monarchies, one Catholic and belon 
Western civilization, one Protestant and Prussian, 1 
be intended so but surely functions as comic relief at t 
Historical notes have been added to Thyssen’s t 
order to make clear problems and circumstances.” 


' : 


notes are not only sloppy and superficial but full of 
e the word hoods and distortions. It is scandalous that the | 
th the help of did not refuse to print them. Nothing much better 


: ; , 
; hodge-podge ud of the appendix of biographical sketches 
\ ¢ | h m 


, and broke FRANZ HOELLERING 
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A THOUSAND SHALL FALL 


Germany 


Ida Treat’s 
THE ANCHORED HEART 


A Brittany island during the second World 
War. “Can be very warmly r 


who love France ar 


W. L. White’s 
JOURNEY FOR MARGARET 


“Perhaps the most moving and the most satis 


factory book, everything considered, which a 
newspaperman has y 


Editorial in the 


Leo C. Rosten’s 


HOLLYWOOD 


THE MOVIE COLONY, 
THE MOVIE MAKERS 


Virginia Woolf's 
last novel 
BETWEEN THE ACTS 
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Edward Newhouse’s 
ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 


stories Dy 


Norris Houghton’s 
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Much more than a rit 
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Ripeness Is All ot :. ne that has been fostered by 
iy — and Yeats. George Moore ranked Land 


: ‘ ws 
Elwin. The Macmillan a , 11 : 1 at 
as the last heir of a noble family. All that f 





































( 


is decadent’; but Yeats did something m 
. | ()>\ nor { f f > wort f trite’ } : 
| ' I ith nor I was W nly , canonize Landor as a model of perfect aesthetic 1 
‘ ‘ ot r t; er , , } ’ 
| y to In “A Vision” he placed Landor with Dante and S| 


| pay are those pencrally cr the sevente nth phase of Incarnation as the type of D 
wn epitaph Fortunately, his title Man whose true mask is “simplification,” his fa Pa 
D 5 h of an Old dispersal,’ the true manifestation of his mind 
f In mavination through antithetical emotion,” the fa 
iry privileges of festation “enforced self-realization,’’ and his Body ot ( 
events of “loss.” Yeats suggested here the real problems of cl | 
he won them and genius that must tax the serious biographer of I 
\ he, impregnable It is the initial misfortune of Mr. Elwin’s book that they e wal 
Nd mnvio ty of spirit, and accordingly marred taxed him little or not at all, and that his ineptitude in mak a 
int nce and un- ing full critical use of his admirable industry and 4 NO 


i 


P ’ L ure ] anid miccal ] tec 1 
0 , and miscarcul fact-finding has led him to miss a remarkable Op} 
which the indifference of earlier students of ninet » (oeeeaaa 
1 tO Kil p with King Lear and so brought century literature has pla ed in his hands. ee 


ve L parad mong the poets of his century. He has the precedent of Byron in “Don Juan” { 


od C| zed in I haracter OF title, but his title sets the tone of catchpenny pedestria 
' 13 | ' that Mr Elwir ndertakes te : P j ; 
Be in | H Mr. Elwin undertakes to and futile Stracheyan mimicry which extends to the genera 


( ! need biog } hased or mn i m- ! . - 
< | ised ON an incom tastclessness of his interpretation and the formless ali 


= 
——| a, 


vith nd wr n of his facts, and must torment the slumber of the aut 
i¢ inhibition imposed by surviving relatives, has long de- “Pericles and Aspasia.”” He has done permanent service 
Co eful sketch, except laying open the facts of Landor’s Spartan boyhood, his ¢ 

a tive appreciation of Landor’s writings, was based love affairs, his skeptical and wholly unradical enthu 


al and political justice, and the fiasco of his e 


ments in managing his Welsh estate at Llanthoney. He tr 


aa | _ ; 
in Cla born out his attachment for Ianthe (Sophia Jane Swifte, later C 





de Molandé), his bitterly ill-starred marriage to Julia T] 008 
lier, his genius in friendship, his disastrous estranver 0920 


CHURCHILL trusts him from his children, and the long list of his legal battles, er 
STALIN trusts him ing in the atrocious Yescombe litigation at Bath wh y 
HITLER hates him above all men him into his final Italian exile at eighty-three to fi t i 


rasa ' , doors of the Fiesole villa closed to him and his 
—/ritain’s key man in Russia ee 


—One of the key men in the 


future of Britain itself Elwin’s faint success in making use of these findings i AND 
in his failure to place them in any significant relation | 


dependent on the charity of friends in Florence. B 











Landor's writings and in the fact that his initial pur; ‘ 


, ~ ° cc 
( t: Ho - | ( ‘ "| ) ss wholly defeated: we end by feeling that Dickens's Boyt 186 
LS a | ( dl WJe does its prototype no real injustice after all. The ca Ry 
scope of Landor'’s inteiligence are never defined ; the extreme 
» HMETIC oRE 
PROPHETIC REBEL variations of quality in his work are not examined; the : 
by ERIC ESTORICK sons why Landor’s métier as poet and prose writer is so 1 
. 
of 


and inflexible, so disappointing in carrying the weight « 





themes and ambitions, incapable of maintaining the les 


OUTPOS 
A Lao Wil } i . ° ' VVi 
its highest achievement and thus fated to survive only 11 

t ( { told for the first time) of ; By E 
it | t whose t to short masterpreces and fragments, are left quite unexplored : a 
’ ’ | ty we iol ver " ah 

ld f higher every The closest Mr. Elwin comes to penetrating Landor 
d At it t ‘ il, taflord Cripps career 98 


of Ben tations 1s when he suggests that he was temperame! 
' . Se 
| to tell Americans unfitted for the sustained labor of writing novels for 
! | . 


his talent was basically suited, remaining content to ME 







f t er in waging war, 
( | upon to in the static forms of dialogue, dialectic, and sceni | 
agp , ; . * epistles, conversations, and closely wrought but un: ) 
ae pee - ee lyri [his is an interesting speculation, worth followit | 
wil : \ t famuliar PM 2 clue to Landor’s uneven success in labors that ext: s 
continuously ovet eventy irs | it expressed only | a 
PHE JOHN DAY COMPANY @ NEW YORK a1 ty and clarity of temperament which neithet 














wrote | 1S long 
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“A phenomenal novel ... It seems to me 
one of the most remarkable books of the 
year. I have never read anything else like 
it in any year.""—Ralph Thompson, N. Y. TIMES. 
“One of the most exciting and far and away the 
most original novel of the year... For the Pulitzer 
Prize for 1941."—Lewis Gannett, N. Y. HERALD 
TRIBUNE. 349 pages, $2.50 
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A 
alte A realistic appraisal of the shape of 
] | things to come after the titanic struggle 
') between democracy and totalitarianism 


is settled. The author is consultant to the 
National Resources Planning Board and 
a leading economist. $3.00 


By LEWIS L. LORWIN 


if { By CHARLES ALLEN SMART 
author of R.F.D. 
\ y| wr Is the art of living a wild goose 


chase? Here is a witty and contemplative 


AND HOW TO CHASE THEM book that considers life in terms of the RANDOM HOUSE 
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fun that can be made of it. $2.00 


WHAT MAKES SAMMY RUN? 
by Budd Schulberg 


BP Dangerously important because it’s 
only five hours away by bomber! Here is LAST MAN AROUND THE WORLD 
[ the first comprehensive book about Dakar by Stephen Longstreet 
a a 


in any language, with a special section JACOB 
OUTPOST OF TWO HEMISPHERES on other yt danger spots: Cape by Irving Fineman 


Verde, the Azores, and the Canary Is- 


By EMIL LENGYEL lands. With maps, $2.00 SPENLOVE IN ARCADY 


iuthor of TURKEY by William McFee 


ns ee TSAI SS. BS 
STRANGERS ARE COMING 


THE BASIC WORKS OF me The first one-volume edition ever by |. AJR. Wylie 


published. Aristotle’s greatest works,com- 

plete and unabridged, in a handsome agen nr 
volume of 1536 pages. Edited by Richard tar i acta: 
McKeon. $4.00 
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A TREASURY OF GREAT 
AND EXCITING READING 


The only anthology of great poetic dramas of the ages 






from Aeschylus to MaclLeish. “Done with a poet's ear, a 





critic's tact, and a lover's passion Mr. Kreymborg'’s 






Intreduction gives the entire theme a contemporary 





focus Lewis Mumford “All drama that endures is 






conceived in the hearts of poets, and it is my belief that 






Mr Kreymborg’'s book will long remain a monument 





testifying to this troth turrett H. Clark, Executive 





Director, Dramatist’s Play Service 





8641 pages, beautifully designed and bound. $5.00 
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FASCINATING MEMOTRS 
OF A MASTER JOURNALIST 


“BEaxcellent reading he looks upon the world with 






untlagging zest mad humor Look-of-the-Monoth Club 
News 


beard any tion, be it an emperor or Siamese twins. He 





Kisch alwass had the capacity and curiosity te 






wus certainly the giant of European journalism and his 






Dantosque curiosity led him to explore the geography of 










Kuropean manners and morals More exciting than a 
detective story, and much more difficult to put down 
Martha Dodd $2.75. By FKGON ERWIN KISCH 
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WIEsl Vil l Z 














well-written universal and true 






rothy Canfield Into a strange and 











popelling love story it . has woven a portrait of a 











atron kind, gentle ma whom society drives to a brutal, 











his novel searches the conscience of so 





ervuel murder 





ciety and throws new light on an eternal problem 
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AWAY I 
Att! fells how he discovers e exciting meaning 


Declaration of Independence and escaped from the cor 
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EUROPE, by André Bimone Sterling North, Chicago 
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elegant but perversely unprot Latin ly: 

of distraction that would have unseated the reason o 
complex nat he wro Pericles and Aspasia 
depths of humiliation that followed his wife's 
tyrannies, his discovery that she was housing h 


| | 


the Fiesole villa, the break of his marriage and } 


manent rupture with his children. His vituperative | 
] 


were issued in the intervals of some of his most cl 


exq te lyric: Perhaps the hiatus of emotional tem; 


that permitted Landor to do these things is as acc 


as anything for the stylistic purity of his memorab! 
and the bloodless verbalism of the greater part that | 
in leserved neglect 


word on his case still remains with Yeats 


most violent of men, he uses his intellect to diset 
visionary image of perfect sanity, seen always in tl 


rt imaginable He had perhay 


Unity of Being as his age permitted, and possessed 
not in any full measure, the Vision of Evil.” Thi 
Lar la of perfect sanity was too often vi 
disengaged: it ae) ind u ly only a fortuitous cont 
genuine imaginative re lity: its fusion of emotion 
tellectual order comes only at rare moments of cla 
The | A mn hi vag sense OF justice al 1] 
his serenity of vision was profound, nor was it wl 
| division of elements and of intel 





, , : ; 
fundamental problem in Landor. If a biographer 
I 
} . 4 ! | ! 
nined an | undefir dq, h makes Nis DOOK 1 a 


ord of events: and we have seen too often how 
} 


, , , ' 
t MW 1 events serve in e Knowledge 
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MY INDIA, MY AMERICA. By Krishnalal Shrid! 


Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $3.75. 


ONSIDERING the temptations and the opport 
ifforded young Indians in America, it is surprisit 
this should be the first book of its kind. Dr. Shridha 
Gujarati from western India, a native of Gandhi's regu 
a member of his community. In his teens he evaded ht 
ily’s efforts to get him married, attended Tagore's 
and then enlisted under Gandhi. Seven years ago he 
in New York and is widely traveled in North At 
He has an exceptional command of English, with 
ind at times flippant mode of expression. Actually hi 


volume comprises two books—the impressions of 









eyed Hindu in the United States, and a discussion 
problems of present day India. It is an extremely inte: 
book —vivacious, acute, and, as it seems to me, revealit 


difficulties and contradictions of Indian neo-natios 


without reserve 


The comments of an Oriental upon our Western 


habits are always enlightening. (Dr. Shridharani us 


peatedly the outmoded word “intriguing.’””) Many 


cans, he found, wanted a visitor from India to be a} 


i 
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¢ mn lee wih 
A ) Christmas spirit! 
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hapters are concerned with India and Ru 


East, with Gandhi's nationalism and Nehru’'s 


id Young Ir 


rows Out some 


idia's response both. Further, Dr. Shri 
challenging tdeas about the conflict | 
merican pacifism and the Gandhist doctrine of no: 
tance 


Gandhism, he must surely realize, has al 
vance in the United States: and in this hideo 


how can independence be the aim of 


peo 
1 is non-resistance? Dr 


Shridharani is not o: 


and provocative; he ts also thorough, in an unc 


his index is first-rate. One surprise of th 
he introd 


<a 
roduction, in which Louis 
more than one of the 


or 


Bromfield 


a tions about India which 
ommonplaces of Anglo-India, have been fiercely de 
Indian nationalists. 


S. K. RATC!I 


What Does Make Sammy Run? 


HOLLYWOOD: THE MOVIE COLONY, THE Mi 


MAKERS By Leo C. Rosten. Harcourt, Brace and ¢ 
pany. $4 


STARS AND STRIKES. By Murray R 


LO Co 
sity Press. $2.75 


EONARD Q. ROSS and Leo C. Rost 
the same person, for the combine 
of ‘The Education of H* Y*M*A*N 
h hington Correspondent 


} 
ywood, und 


} 
lat; 
Founda I 


his book. and has 1 duced I 


1ucCqd a WOrK 
ociological interest. Hollywood, 
in its mores; the 
world at large 
il royalty, ind the “fie: 
lirected, f{ 
he film cay 


extravayances Ol 


symbols that or 


e universal escape 


a} 
Rosten points out, that many compari 
etween Newport and Santa Monica, and 


ry 


nmunity and those of 


I 


r of movie-colony | 
4 i 





the entertainments of Marjorie P 
and Mrs. Pembroke Jones, and div 


nore common in film than in cafe society 


nto moncy 


no richer or more extravagant than a 
° 1 
ble community—the Zanucks and Selznicks 


fifty years’ time have obtained the prestige and poli 
\ 


! 
\stors or the Vanderbilts 





Nowhere in this book, which he devotes main 


iristocracy of the industry and its activities, is Mr. | 
anything but a just critic. He has no axes 


throw, and the industry 


to 


1 as a whole is bout 
re noteworthy 


deal of useful information in the pages of 


range, and penetrating analysis. For the non-professional reader 


| irticularly is a mass Of fascinating information: how much stars ¢ 


belief. The and how they spend it, their social lite and how they cond 








ember 6, 
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Something like a Star. 


Orb as aay is 


“Hitch your wagon to as 

as a child 1s the impulse 

upon a star.”” For all men, 

a star has been the 

point for dreams, fixed moment in 

time and eternity, beacon in the night 

and promise of the day to come. 
Something like a star is research, 

because it answers in the world of 

practical affairs to some eternal spirit 

in the heart of man—a perpetual rest 

lessness with things as they are, an 

eternal seckins 


r 
= 


x 


continual progress tow ards a better 


for a better way, a 


world. And because this thing lives 
more in the mind and the spirit than 
in the world itself, it is perpetual, 
everlasting, immutable, as eternal in 


its wav as the stars themselves. 


More than 60 years ago t 
Electric Company first 


Wa 


gon” to the bright star of 
search. In all this time the star has not 
been extinguished, instead it has 
gradually grown to be the guiding 
star of all American industry. Even 
today, when so large a part of the to- 
tal resources of General Electric are 
employed in the task of making 
America’s defenses strong, it still 
shines brig! t. 

But General Electric is not “wish- 
ing upon a star.” Throughout the 
Company, scientists, engineers, exec- 
utives, are thinking and planning and 
working to the end that the tomor- 
row which stars promise shall not 
simply come—but that it shall be bet- 


ter than today. 


American industry has accepted the responsibility of serving America; 


is accepting the responsibility of helping to defend America; will accept, tomorrow, 


the responsibility of helping to build a better America and a better world. 
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it, the political maneuverings of the producers (their a 
during Upton Sinclair's campaign for the govern 
the state are particularly interesting), and the infl 
Hollywood on the community at large and vice ve: 

To compare this book in any way to a gossip « 
on the surface, grossly unfair; yet the life of Ho! 
business as well as social, is so intricately tied uy 
personalities and quirks of its élite that the boo 
semble a gossip column, but is so witty, so accurate 
full of detailed statistics as to be at the same time 
document of great significance. 

Mr. Rosten has 1 


labor in the industry except with respect to the Talent ¢ 


the writers, actors, and directors—for these pr 


ot dealt with the question of o: 


considers, will shape the immediate destinies of t 
companies. The story of the unionization of Hollyw 
been left to Murray Ross, who in “Stars and Strike 


a rather boring account of this interesting topic. N 
tailed enough to serve as a textbook or sensational 
to attract the casual reader, Mr. Ross’s book is s 
unbiased to the point of inefficacy. Any history of t! 
opment of the unions in Hollywood which does ni 
an account of personal rivalries and ambitions, scat 
even a degree of partisanship, is necessarily incomp! 


To attempt to steer a middle course may be laudable « 


but in this case it makes for slightly dull reading 


; r + + } 

dgucers fought one of the ablest re ir-guard actior 
o- 

story of the labor movement in their attempt 


the country’s strongest citadel of anti-unionism.”’ J 


any way, to whitewash their motives, which wer 
simply to keep the unions out of the industry, means « 
great many important data. For instance, Mr. R 
that the Screen Writers’ Guild was on the point of 
he producers to sign a basic contract when certain 1 
suddenly withdrew their support, and then fails t 
why. Again we should like to know for what reason t 
ode idministrator, Sol A Rosenblatt, shilly shal lic 
negotiations he was conducting between the S 


Guild and the producers until NRA was put out « 
by the Schechter decision. Actually a good deal of 
| 


tion on the labor situation may be gained from 


mainly by reading between the lines, as well as alon 
Mr Ross ha: asseml led some interesting mate 


can only wish that he had at the same time acquire 


ANTHONY B¢ 


prejudi es 


Labor and Defense in Britain 








THE STRATEGY OF FREEDOM. 
Harper and Brothers. $1.50. 
THE BALANCE SHEET OF THE FUTURE. By | 
Bevin. Robert M. McBride and Company. $2 





By Harold ] J 


AROLD LASKI is known here, and in England 

brilliant theoretician. He is also a working me 
of the British labor movement, elected to the Natio 
ecutive Committee of the Labor Party by popular vote 
is not just a theorist, but does his share of chores, and 


elected member of his local Borough Council—a lowly pu 
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work and no ha’pence. It is not unusual in the 
y¢ movement to find well-known people doing 
s in local branches. It is unusual, anywhere in 
to find a man who really knows the people of the 
states, 
twenty-five years’ close association with American 
s Laski has written an “Open Letter to American 
which he urges that the defeat of Hitler is as 


to the people of Oregon, Missouri, and South 
5 it 1s to anyone in England. It is not an appeal to 
1 States to declare war. Laski is cor 


ted without Americans sending ‘their youth to 


that massive material aid” 
ving. Laski claims that a British victory is impera- 
1use present-day Britain is an eart 
> fascism can only be destroyed by 
s fascism 1s destroyed, there is not even the oppo 
mproving social conditions 


sses his arguments to the ‘American 


1 1 
hey are really directed to any | on young enough 
erested in contemporary events—roughly, anyone 


*hty. He takes one by one the various reservations 
ing to the American mind at the words “British 
pleads that the 


ent in a British victory are risks involving hope 


tunity, whereas a Nazi victory would mean hope 


} 


1 } | 
The American student . has to choose in the 


n that to refuse to choose 1s itself a significant 





offers the British experience in proof that a nation 


liscard democracy in order to fight a war. After two 


war civil liberties are intact, social services have been 


ened and improved, and “the status of trade unions 


iversal admission, higher than at any point in their 
Why this is so is in part explained in “The Bal- 


eet of the Future.’’ This book was not written by 


Bevin. It has been compiled from his speeches. They 
ineven interest but provide a partial answer to the 
“How has Britain managed to avoid 
May, 1940?” 


1 


annot be avoided by simply declaring them illegal. 


ked question: 


and double production since 


ts of negotiating machinery are worthless unless the 
The reason strikes have 
duration in England is 
themselves an essential, 
part of the fight against fascism. Mere rhetoric 
rive men that sense of self-confident dignity which 
l-mark of a citizen of a democracy. It comes only 
n are treated as trustworthy adults. The first step 
lude their leader 
entered the British government at the m 


risis. Holland had | 


within a few days France was 


in the 
ment of 
cen invaded, Belgium was about 
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“That’s my Union” 















































5 ed clot} vorke | f the union that 
tl sweat vf the men’s clothing indu 
The nation’s clot! workers deserve your support in their 
ght t Kee t D tof A on do your part 
ny dé { ! y ft t every ar le of ‘ s otni , your purchase 
hears the union label of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
“pe f 
thir I r fu T sssue0 Ov AUTHORITY OF 
ul al d O f ATID t Tul 
2 | MAGI oO KC HIN 
=| [hep S Bic, 
‘ 
oc FLW oO es a 
DEMAND THE zJ esc 0 ke ” 
AMAL. GAMATED LABEL ON Qu Whine 3S " Ah & 
ALL MEN‘’S CLOTHING 5 coment aig Be 29) | 
— 
THE UNION FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 
| announces a luncheon to hear 
| Walter Reuthe 
| Walter Reuther 
Proponent of the Reuther Plan for Aircraft Production 
on 
“a > 4 ” 
The State of American Defense Production 
Chairman: Mrs. Ethel S. Epstein 
| Labor Advisor to Mayor LaGuardia 
Saturday, DECEMBER 13, 1941, at 1 P.M. 
$1.50 per Plate At 
The Town Hall Club, 123 West 43rd St., N. Y. C. 
lor Reservations, write the Union for Democratic 
Action, 202 W 10th St., N. Y. C. or call WI 7-0587 
Make cl eto Fr Kir ey, Tre 
bn hdd 
Christmas Gift Book 
Th h The Nati 
i.) 
At the request of many readers who reside 
In Comme Lie a wl ch no bookshop has 
he I hed, The Nation offers to de 
er any book to your door at the regular 
publisher's pn (postfree) provided pay- 
ment ed with the order or pub- 
lisher’s price plus postage if sent C.O.D. 
P! ace ad lie jour o ders to 
THE READERS’ SERVICE DIVISION 
he Nation ° 55 Fifth Avenue 2 New York 
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BUSINESS AS USUAITI 
Modern Ags 

LABOR AND NATIONAL 
Fund. $1 

POLITICS AND LAW IN THE UNITED STATES 
Brogan. Macmillan. $1.25 

LET MY PEOPLE GO. By Henrietta Buckmaster. Harper. ¢ 

MIRROR FOR CALIFORNIANS. By Oliver Carlson. Bol 
e956 

THE MIND OF THE SOUTH. By W. J. Cash. Knopf. ¢ 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN THE UNITED STATES. } 
Chafee, Jr. Harvard. $4 

AMERICA’S OWN REFUGEES. Our 4,000,000 Homeless M 
By Henry Hill Collins, Jr. Princeton. $3. 

AMERICA ORGANIZES MEDICINE. By 
Harper. $3 

LANDSCAPE OF FREEDOM. By Mauritz A. Hallgre 
Soskin. $3.‘ 

THE STRUGG! POR 
Jackson. Knopf. $3 

ROOSEVELT: DICTATOR OR 


The First Year of Defense. By I. F &.., 
$2. W! 


DEFENSI The Twent ( 


Michael M 


JUDICIAL SUPREMACY. By | 


DEMOCRAT By G 


Johnson. Harper. $3 

LIFE, LIBERTY, AND PROPERTY. By Alfred Wir 
Lippincott. $3.50 

REVEILLE IN WASHINGTON 1 By Ma 
Harper. $3.5 

WOODROW WILSON: THE FIFTEENTH POINT 
Loth. Lippincott. $3 

CONFLICT. By George Fort Milton. Coward-McCann. § 

CENSORSHIP 1917. By J R. Mock. I $. 

AMERICAN JOURNALISM. By Frank Luther M 
$5.50 

HANDS OFF. A HISTORY OF THE MONROE DO¢ 
Dexter Perkins. Litt I a. $3.2 

EVERYONE'S CHILDREN, NOBODY'S CHILD: A 
LOOKS AT UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILDRED 


UNITED STATES. By Just Wi Polier. Ser ¢ 
HOLLYWOOD: THE MOVIE COLONY, THE MO\ I 

By Leo C. Rosten. Hats rt, Bra $s 
THAT MEN MAY UNDERSTAND. AN AMERICA) 


LONG ARMISTICE. By H 1 Rugg. Doub! A? 
49 75 
TODAY'S REFUGEES, TOMORROW'S CITIZENS 
Harper. $ 
UNION POLICIES AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGE) 
Sumner H. Schl r | L { €2< 
THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT. By Helen Sor A FAITI 
52." 3 
WE HAVE A FUTURE. By N n Thon P 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLI 
Carl Van Doren. Viking ”§ 
12,( BLACK VOICES. By Richard Wright. Viking. $ 


UNITED WE STAND! THE WESTER? 


SPHERE. By Hanson W. Baldwin. Whittlesey Hou 
THE DONKEY INSIDE. By Ludwig Bemelmans. Vikit ' 
YUCATAN. By Lawrer Das Rand H $3 
INSIDE LATIN AMERICA. By John Gunther. Harper. $ 


CHILE, LAND OF PROGRESS. By Earl Parker Ha: 
ind Hitchcock. $1.75 

GOOD NEIGHBORS. By Hubert Herring. Yale. $ 

OUTH AMERICA AND HEMISPHERE DEFENSE. | 
Rip | State. $1.50 

DHE DEVELOPMENT OF HISPANIC 
Wilgus. Farrar and Rinehart. $6.50 

BRAZIL: LAND OF THE FUTURE. By Stefan Zweig. Vii 

LATIN AMERICA: A DESCRIPTIVE SURVEY. By W 
Lytle Schurz. Dutton. $3.75. 


AMERICA. By 
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EDOM MATTERS 


PREPARES FOR WAR 


<3 


ECONOMIC WARFARE 


ANCE SHEET OF THE 


ame 


ES TWENTY YEARS . 


CK 





$3. 





SWEAT, AND TEARS 


q32 


AND SHALL FALL. By 
MEIN KAMPF” MEANS ~* 


Reynal and Hit 


ORDER. By Adolf Hitlet 


1 


Reynal and Hitcl k 








OF CONQUEST. By 


CANNOT CONQUER 


Doran 
ACY MARCHES. By ] 
ON BERLIN TIMI 


THE EARTH. By Art 


ATEGY OF FREEDOM 








RICAN CAUSE. By 


e4 
>i 


MY COUNTRY THROU 


Maritain. Lon ns, 
E OF THE PAST. By 





PERSONAL. By W 


<>? 50 


.'T DO BUSINESS WITH HITLER 


Brown. $1.50 


IL OF EUROPE. By Thomas 
Ss COUNTERFEIT REICH 
A 


STRATEGY. By H 
$2 


VER EUROPE. By Frederick I 


DIARY By William ] 
D AID TO BRITAIN 


ER ROAD TO FREEDOM 
TO FIGHT FOR. By 


AND CO. By Patricia Strauss 
UCTURE OF THE NAZI 


Harvard. $3 
‘CHORED HEART. By 


NAUT OVER HOLLAND 


1s. Columbia. $2 
ME IS NOW! By Pier 


ACY’S BATTLE. By Franci 


ION FOR DEATH. By 


COMMAND. THE AIR 
OFFENSIVE AGAINST ° 


ER IN THE MACHIINI 
1. $3.75 
NTIC SYSTEM 
k. $3 
MY OF THE FUTURI 


URE OF MODERN WARFARE 


















AMUSEMENTS 





*The one memorable play of the new 
season.” — Richard Lockridge, Sun 
THE THEATRE GUILD ond THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ Company prewar 


| HELEN HAYES 


SHUBERT THEA. W.445St. Eves. 8:35. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:35. Cl 6-S990 


e b asc, CANOLE IN THE WIND 














A THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


HOPE FOR A HARVEST 


An American Comedy by SOPHIE TREADWELL with 


FREDRIC MARCH FLORENCE ELDRIDGE 
GUILD THEATRE 32" St, W. of Broadway page 


es. 8:40. $1.10t0$3.30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. $1. 10to$2.75 











Max Gordon presents 
“Buoyant 


= JUNIOR MISS 


make everyone A New Comedy by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields 


very happy.” Based on the stories by Sally Benson Directed by Moss Hart 
-Atkinson, Times LYCEUM Theatre, 45th St. E. of B'way. CH. 4-4256 
Evenings, 8:4 Matinees, WEONESDAY A&A SATURDAY, 2:40 
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‘A GALE OF LAUGHTER 


MY SISTER EILEEN 


THE RIOTOUS LAUGH HIT 
BILTMORE THEATRE, 47th St. W. of B'’way—ClIrcle 6-9353 
8:40 — Mats.: Wednesday >: 40 





hves., and Saturday, 















NEW YEAR'S EVE PARTY 





By Cyril Falls. Oxfor 





HA ye THe WR, D's 
TROVUFLES 


GoT Y0y Dy 
W 
N > 


of black headlines — on unusvol 


Wednesday Night, December 31, 8:30 o'clock 





at PALM GARDEN, 306 West $2nd STREET 


the PARTY with EVERYTHING 


You help a good cause ond enjoy: SUPERB 
8-PIECE ORCHESTRA 


WEGHEE CLUS ENVERTAINE RS 
LARGEST BAR IN TOWN 
Wonderful Dance Floor « BUFFET SUPPER 
Tickets $1.65 in advance—$2.00 at the door 
Boxes seating ten, $25.00 
INTERNATIONAL RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 2 West 43d Street, New York 
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MY HIGHEST HILL 
By Olive Tilford Dargan Lippincott. $3.50 





THROUGH THE AMERICAN LANDSCAPE. By 


E KREMLIN AND THE PEOPI 


North Carolina. $3.50 


OUR SINGING COUNTRY. A SECOND VOLUME 0} 


The NA 


CAROLINA MOUNTAI 





CAN BALLADS AND FOLK SONGS. Collected ar 
by John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax. Macmillan 


THE SPRINGS OF VIRGINIA: LIFE, LOVE, AND DI A 


THE WATERS, 1775-1900. By Percival Reniers 


na. $4 


AMERICAN GUIDE SERIES. ALABAMA, ARKANSAS. IN] 
[H CAROLINA, WEST VIRGIS 


ANA, MICHIGAN, SOI 
WYOMING. Various Publishers and Prices 


DRUMS AND SHADOWS. SURVIVAL STUDIES AMO? 


GEORGIA COASTAL NEGROES. By Georgia Writer 


Savannah Unit. University of Georgia Press 


UNDER THE SEA-WIND. A NATURALIST’'S 
OCEAN LIFE. By Rachel L. Carson. Simon an 

S<ABLOONA. By Gontran de Poncins. Reynal and 

READING I'VE LIKED. Edited by Clifton Fadi: 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIK 


EX PERIMENT 


DEMOCRATI AND POPULATION POLICY. By 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF POLAND, 1697-1 


Schuster $3 


PLANT HUNTERS IN THE ANDES. By T. Harper ( 


1 


Farrar and Rinehart. $5‘ 

HISTORY OF THE 

WORLD. By M. Rostovtzeff. Oxford. 3 Vols 
FORGOTTEN VILLAGE. By John Steint 

Kline. Viking. $2.‘ 


OF CORTEZ. By John Steinbeck and Edwan 


Viking. $° 


ASIA AFRICA, NEAR EAST 


INTO CHINA. By Eileen Bigland. Macmillan. $7 
FIGHT FOR THE PACIFIC. By Mark J. Gayn 
DAWN OVER CHUNGKING. By Adet, Amor, j 


TURKEY. By Emil Lengyel. Random House. $3 





John Day. $2 


SONG OF ARIRAN. THE LIFE STORY OF A KOREAN 


By Kim San and Nym Wales. John Day. $2.7 
BATTLE FOR ASIA. By Edgar Snow. Randon 


WAR IN THE DESERT. THE BATTLE FOR AFRICA 


Aglion. Holt. $2.75 


BEHIND GOD'S BACK. By Negley Farson. Harcourt, 
FOCUS ON AFRICA. By Richard Upjohn Light. Ame 


gray 1 Society. $5 

















SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS 
























By 





SOCIAL RELATIONS OF SCIENCI 


Macmillan. $3.5( 


iN 





MUST WE GROW OLD? By Barclay Newman. Putna: 


PLAIN WORDS ABOUT VENEREAL DISEASI 
Parran and R. A. Vonderlehr. Reynal and Hitchcock 


THE 


ARTHA GRAHAM. SIXTEEN N PHOTOGRAPHIC 


FOQUENCE. By I 


I THRE INTEGRITY OF MUSIC 


DEVIL OF THE MACHINE AGE. By 


Harcourt, Brace. $1.50 


SOCIETY AND MEDICAL PROGRESS. By Bern 


Princeton. $3 


A HISTORY OF MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Gregory 2 


in collaboration with George W. Henry. Norton 


FOLK CULTURE OF YUCATAN. By 
Chicago. $3.50 


AZTECS OF MEXICO. By George C. Vaillant. Doubleda 


$4 


PLANNING FOR AMERICA. Edited by George 


<>-TAILED ROAREI 





Associates. Holt $4 
CAL POLICY AND BUSINESS CYCLES. By 
cn. Norton. $3.50 


LCONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE SECOND 


WAR. By Lewis L. Lorwin. Random House 


FULL EMPLOYMENT. By john H. G. Pierson. Yale 
FEDERAL FINANCES IN THE COMING DECADI 


Shoup. Ce bia. $1. 
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RECORDS 


OR’S outstanding November 


is the recording of Mo- 


si fan Tutte’’ made a few 
by the Glyndebourne Festival 


(Sets 812, 813, 814; $21.50). 


es very well—except for an 


blanketing of the orchestra by 


a spirited performance, ad- 


style, that creates the lovely 


lines and textures out 
good orchestra and of 


melodic 
[ ds ofa 
1e of which are excellent and 
ate. 
Art of Fugue, which contains 
s most superb, most affecting 
played on the organ by E. 
gs (Sets 832/3, $11). Bach 
ify any instrument for per- 
the work; and there is no 


rn } ] 
it SNOUT 


not be played on 
except the one that appears 
il performance. As it hap- 
rolyphenic texture is clearer 
ords than on previous rec- 
gs's performances; but the 
of the organ sound makes 

than there is in the string 
on of the Art of Fugue 
the Roth Quartet for Co- 
h therefore I prefer. 


lining set (831, $3) offers 
Duo K. 424 for violin and 
of hackwork that is ~ as- 
equential and acceptably 
}* for 
from 
malgré moi,” 


Heifetz and Primrose. 
5, some fine 
Alceste’’—"‘Ah, 


mMmuSIC 


ce n'est point un sacrifice’ — 
y Rose Bampton with beauty 
nd style 
betraying the fact that she 
to turned soprano (18218, 


—only a few shrill 


bi plays Debussy’s two Ara- 
ery well a miniature style 
these early salon pieces (18237, 
Feuermann and Rupp do an 
job with an only moderately 
Adagio and Allego arranged 
ann from Handel's Organ 
in G minor (18154, $1). 
erformance of Tchaikovsky's 
nd Juliet’’ recorded for Co- 
Rodzinski and the Cleveland 
i (Set 478, $3.50) is modeled 
sentitiveness, restraint, and 
Koussevitzky’s on Victor. Its 
uund is quite good, 
first side is a little rattly and 


except 


the best in 
reproduction, and 


ople who want 
lograph 


t on having with this the con- 


venience of 

do not understand that the quality of the 
reproduced 

needle transmits from the record to the 
-head, the pickup-head to the 
amplifier, the amplifier to the speaker, 
the speaker to the room; and t 
the clean, 


even, sweet sound Pp roduce< 
j 


from a good orchestral recording by a 


combination of good amplifier and 


speaker and Audax D-36 or Brush 
PL-25 pickup will not be 
the same amplifier and 
pickup-head 
changer. In the past 


produced 
speaker with the 
inferior on a- record- 
year or two I have 
been recommending something that will 
give a close approximation of this sound 
—the Garrard RC-30 changer equipped 
with the Audax pickup-head; and | 
“close approximation” because the efh- 
ciency of the Audax head is reduced not 


only by the lessened sharpness of tl 
chromium needle after each record but 


1¢e 


by the increasing acuteness of the angle 


] 
which this needle makes with the record- 


surface as the records stack up on the 
turntable. But eupesiener with this Gar- 


rard-Audax combination has revealed a 


more serious defect that leads me now 


to advise against it. Until now no way 


of attaching the head has been found 
that will prevent errors in the tracking 


of the needle in the record 


groove 
errors which, with pickups as light and 
Audax and the Brush 


sensitive as the 


cause defects in the record to be magni- 
rattles and even 
And so 
buyers of 


between 


fied into disturbing 
worse break-ups of the sound. 
until this can be prevented 
machines will have to choose 
the beautiful sound produced by a good 
machine and a good single-record-play- 
ing pickup and the convenience of a 
record-changer with a pickup-head that 
produces inferior sound—or rather the 
convenience of such a changer when it 
works, for most of the changers that are 
available today are mechanically unde- 
pendable and troublesome 

That is the information I get fron 


assemble equipment; and 


they tell me, are only 


those who 
record-changers, 
one of their headaches. A single-record 
pickup requires a motor; but no Ameri- 
can company has ever produced a good 
motor for a moderate price, and the 
imported Garrard is no longer avail- 
able. Nor is anyone turning out good 
moderate-priced speakers. And so, I will 
add, with complete machines: for a high 
price there is still the Philharmonic, but 
at the moment I know of no machine 
built as conscientiously to sell for $100 
or $150 or $200—none like the excel- 
lent Lafayette B-102 of last year 


iches. I { y Audax i 
n routine check 1 t Y t 
S 1s wl l s md i Ss { t 
it had been out of order: ther is con 
sidk ly ore ; | id { 
some reco tir ; soul! { | t¢ I} 

Strauss wal ind ove! n \ fr 
Set 805 no longer have t faults I 
mentioned recently and nd quite 
ood ind the increa | | { es the 


sound of the Koussevitzky and Boston 
} 


Symphony performan of Mozart's 
Symphonies K 1 and S in Victor 
Set 795 more body, makes it less than 
thin and hard, though it ts still harsh 


(the im provement in the sour 
Columbia recordings 1s no 
enough to make them good) 


the Columbia set of Mahler’s First Sym 


Literary Agent 


DAVID DAVIDSON 


175 Fifth Ave., New York 
MUrray Hill 3-6657 





Plays 


Novels © 

T . . RIO DE JANEIRO 

Non-fiction Ho!) YWOOD 
LAyNDLMON 
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Listed a ow ently advertised hooks of a “ 

2 f l ” I f 4 

Christmas Th / wing ra ed asa HM values 
The Web & the Rock: Thomas Wolfe $1.o 
The Story of Philosophy: Will Durant 1. 


The Art cf Thinking 

Europa: Robert Briffauit 

The Mansions of Philosophy: Will Durant 

The Folklore of Capitalism: Thurman Arnold 

Van Loon's Geography: H. Van Loon 

The Story of Mankind: H. Van Loon 

The Hidden Lincoln: Emanuel Hertz 

The Horse and Buggy Doctor: A. E. Hertzler 

on American Doctor's Odyssey: V. Heiser 
Walt Disney's DUMBO i 


Ernest Dimnet 


! 
! 
' 
i 
| 
' 
! 
i 
' 
' 
The Two jungle Books: R Ki niin on ete) 1 
Walt Disney's BAMBI i 
The Story of the Bible H. Van Loo ' 
Rebecca: Daphne DuMaurier i 
The Long Valley: John Steinbeck ! 
The Face ts Familiar: Ogden Nash i 
Look Homeward Angel: Thomas Wolfe i 
Of Time and the River: Thomas Wolfe 1 
How Green Was My Valley: R. Liewellyn ' 
Country Lawyer: Bellamy Partridge ! 
America’s 60 Families: Ferdinand Lundberg 1.39 
The Short Stories of James T. Farrell ‘ 
An Artist in America: Thomas Benton ' 
The Letters of T. E. Lawrence: D. Garnett, Ed ! 
A Peculiar Treasure: Edna Ferber ' 
Madame Curie: Eve Curie ' 
The Golden Bough: Sir James G. Frazer ' 
Stories of the Great Operas: Ernest Newman i 
Wind, Sand and Stars: Antoine De 8. Exupéry if 
The Bedside ESQUIRE (77 Stories) i 
Collected Legal Papers: Oliver Wendell Holmes 1 
Days of Our Years: Pierre Van Paassen i 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom: T. E. Lawrence i 
The Book of Old Ships: G. Grant & H. Culver | 
Mr. Currier & Mr. ives: R. Crouse (22 tlius) 1 
The Complete Works of O'Henry (Ibe laixe V i 
The Life of Andrew Jackson ' 
Canterbury Tales (illus. by Re ' 
Sixteen Famous American Plays miplete i 
Benjamin Franklin: Cart Van Seren ' 
Nine Plays by Eugene O'Neill " tein l vol t 
The Favorite Works of Mark Twain 


De Isixe Vol) 


Marquis James 
well Kent 94 


ga 


1.98 
The Arts: Hendrik Van Loon ‘ 
The Collecting of Antiques: Esther Singleton i 
Rembrandt, complete etchings: C. Schild, Ed 1 
Complete Book of Ballets: Cyril W. Beaumont 1 94 
Anyone Can Draw: Arthur Zaidenberg 2 
American Woman's Cook Book 

(illus. & thumb-ind.) 2.39 
Five Acres & Independence: M. G. Kains 2 
Modern Home Medical Adviser: M. Fishbein, Ed 2 
The American Songbag: Carl Sandburg 2 
Practical Encyclopedia of Gardening: 

Taylor, Ed 3.49 

America in Midpassage: Beard (tw ‘ imes) 3.50 
The Rise of American Civilization: Beard 75 
Main Currents in American Thought: Parrington 
American Glass: George & Helen McKearin 
A. Lincoln, Prairie Years: Sandburg vols.) 
The Birds of America: J. J. Audubon 


DOWNTOWN BOOK a 


212 Broadway, cor. Fulton New Yorw, N.Y 
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Oot the ( und We 


with Be 1am recordin which 
CX nt nd it takes hours to 
that a slight error in the post- 


Ip has j rod 


iced 
if im tra h Mt whi a) has caused 

to magnify slight defects in 
In other words, 


} 
mounted 


with the 


handled 


precision, and must be 


tm if hich means for 
n n the of t Audax, 
Vit one nn c nst the 
the needle co r-clockwise a 
ns ther lle-screw id clock 
( ns the screw 
B. H. HAGGIN 


The Undiscoverables 


a ued from pave ( } 
\ welo aqaown upon a 

i e w 1OW 
( ( nm upon an 

I 
{ | i et ¢ ed 
‘ i 
i 
, ] 
( | 
i 
' 
I W h 
, 
} ha 
( r out 
ou 
) for 1 
, 
, ’ 
k Oo us Chie a. 

» crossed the room and grippe 1 


Blackshirt trem 


oul 1} 
fs! in's touch, but 
Chiesa lifted his hands 
Sa le lot] Nn 
( " if el 
10 The fisherman 
n d thi 
hit Giovanni He's 
iS yt id he would,” a 


( replied from the depth of 
darkmne Clnesa was not 

d that we are 
rie ( | Sa lf elo asked, 
ad ft other 

knew! How did you know 
' ly j the q {10 
watcl vo As you were 
( | | ¢ on Was 
i Mf 
1 
! I tin! 1 piace 
( ho They were de 


Ihe listeners heard him breathing 


quickly. 


I have no other shirt,’’ Chiesa at last 
said firmly. 
We shall buy you one,” a voice 


and Santangelo hissed for 


silence, reprovingly. 


ejaculated, 
You mean that although it has been 

burned by sparks you couldn't change 

your shirt?” 
I've only got one.” 

Good. We're going to leave the 


house. We'll go somewhere else. You 
follow later.” 

“Very well.” At the end of five min- 
utes Chiesa rose from the basket and 


tiptoed to the door. 

By the back way,” a woman's voice 
sleepily called 

“Very Chiesa said 
7 oloveti ally He | lundered against the 
table in the kitchen, 
ind a child cried out in drowsy alarm 


cood. Signora,”’ 


passing through 


her comforted the 
that 
listened 
’Ntoni,” the Black- 


“The other was he 


The mot child with 
soft 


other 


reassuring words awoke an- 


child. Chiesa 


That will be her 


shirt t 


whispered. 
little Fortunato.” In his sudden content- 


nt he blurted the last words loud! 


In the bedroom there was a quiet gasp, 


followed by silence, He waited a while, 


] +} 


loath to leave the house. He was among 


pe ople again 
In the 


glanced up 


lane behind the street he 


and down before moving 

back 

jar, and Chiesa stepped in 
Francesco?” Santangelo whisp¢ red. 
“No, it’s me. Nunzio Chiesa.’ 
Santangelo muttered an oath. While 

Chie 

quietly pushed inward against his back 


‘The newcomer sidled past him and took 


a place against the wall. 

‘Now Chiesa! Speak up!” Lis. 
spoke insistently, in ill temper. 
Blackshirt exclaimed as a hand 
his pistol from its holster. He 
known he was standing near 


A sto kinged foot trod upon the 


away. Piero Lisazzio’s door was 


i was standing there, the door was 


iZZ10 
The 
firmly 
removed 
had not 
anyone 
toe of his boot 

Speak, Chiesa. Why have you come 
back?’ It was Santangelo who spok¢ 
Someone passed along the wall of 
La Grisafi's chape l,’’ Chiesa exclaimed. 

We are Mother of God, 
man, haven't you got anything to say?’ 


wailing 


Damn your treacherous soul 3 
another voice burst out. 
“Quiet,” Santangelo ordered 
There'll be time enough for that, by 
God 
and rage 


though he had acted as moderator. 


will There was contempt 


lso, 


there 


in Santangelo’s voice a 


















































The NA] ION Dece! 


My shirt is burned. G ' 
Chiesa faltered j 
Speak up, that’s nothis 
Blood of Christ, you're here 
and you piddle around like 

Chiesa cleared his throat | wine 
the sweat from his face. Vainly he +, } as 
to pronounce words. Suddenly he Ayr 
himself forward and held out | 
in the darkness, pleading with § 
gelo. 

Speak."” The door opened 
feet tripped over the B 


—_—_- 


Th 


bare 
alves. 

Mother of God al c 
Mother,”’ 


hissed commands for silence 


Chiesa cried harshly. ] 


around the walls. Chiesa spol 


‘ | 
ately, his voice breaking w 


‘I killed him. I shot his 
Mother of God have pity 
“So it was you who killed ] 


Lisazzio at last said Chiesa 
ing on the floor 
Why did you do it?” § 


said. Through his sobs Chi 
protestingly. 
“What does it matter? I k 
He was going to murder my |! 
Take it easy. You've spok 
Chiesa.” 
During many minutes Cl 
He beat his and for 


cried out the name of his son N 


Th 


breast 


of his wife, Emilia. 

There, there,’ a voice m 
and a dry, shriveled hand car f 
face. The voice was familiar 

That's right, calm him. Hi 
well.”’ 

“There, there, figg/iu,’’ the 6 
It was a woman's voice 
Chiesa cl 


Coppola s Im 


and, cursing with emotion, | 


peated 
“Emilia. Thou!” 
grasped the hand fiercely 
“These six months,” 


tears. 
“Emilia!” Chiesa shrank fr 
wife and threw himself upon | 





and beat the floor with his hands. 
versation broke out around him 

“That's enough,” Santang 
thickly. “God damn you all, b THE NA 
The patrol will be round so 
noring his own warning, Santance@™ 
poured out a flood of questions ¥ 

1 WI N » 


The patrol !’’ Chiesa exclaimed 
the fisherman was still speaking | 
the Blackshirt continued 

“I saw Cesare Maniscalco com 
pasture. The posse came too ] dian 
tell them he had been there. He } 


many of the goats. He was mad, aga 






Mori, against us all.” 
“You followed his sons.” 
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hem. Why, of course.”’ the 


“ in ef while the What! Mother of God, who lit agreed obsequiously 





















' nd ned. fre thy them. then You've heard about t! | 
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M Ilided at the door. the girl’s vo ‘ 
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li h and dis lit roofs. All was quiet. No 
} ce 
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n time azzi0.—- waves upon the distant be 
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it hy rically on the second floor Chiesa rubbed 
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( red | nt, | i,’ Chiesa said, at the silent houses. The Three K 
doorway of the dining were shining brightly. The t 
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t] the roofs most of the peo] le w Wi 






his hat and gazed The undiscoverabl 


other. 
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